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Teaching Guides for This Issue 


Burma (pp. 8, 9) 
Your Rugged Constitution—Y our 
House of Freedom (p. 7) 


Award-winning entries in the 
Junior Division of the Scholas- 
tic Writing Awards (pp. 11-15) 


Aims 

1. To be informed about the current 
affairs of Burma and to understand how 
this little country is involved in inter- 
national problems and in the attain- 
ment of world peace. 

2. To become acquainted with the 
geography of Burma and to realize 
what undeveloped natural wealth the 
country possesses. 

3. To understand the part the MSA 
is playing in the growth of Burma. 

4. To consider what work young 
people could find to do in Burma. 

5. To learn about the advance of the 
Burmese people in literacy and in 
health education, and to find out about 
their arts and crafts. 

6. To gain practice in organizing 
factual material in interesting ways. 

7. To make a critical study of the 
Junior Scholastic award-winning poems, 
essay, and short story. 

8. To present an overview of the 
Constitution and the structure it lays 
for the Government of the U. S. 


Activities Based 
On the Theme Article 
NEWSPAPER HEADLINES 

Ask each pupil to originate five or 
six newspaper headlines drawn from 
the contents of the theme article. They 
should sum up possible news or feature 
stories. 


PICTURE MAP OF BURMA 

Get the pupils to submit their ideas 
for picturing the following things and 
places on a map of Burma: jungle-like 
forests, tigers, leopards, snakes, croco- 
diles, rice fields, village houses built on 
piles, a bazaargMandalay, the Irrawad- 
dy River, Rangoon, elephants carrying 
teakwood logs, mineral wealth—oil, 
lead, silver, tungsten, tin. 


NEWS MAP OF THE WORLD 


Invi*e four members of the class to 
interpret these statements with the aid 
of the Scholastic Magazines’ 1952 
News Map: 

1. Burma stretches between hungry 
India and famished China like a huge 
hand. The hand is full of rice. 

2. If the Communists held Burma 
they would be in a strong position to 
attack India, Thailand, Indo-China. 

3. Burma is about the size of Texas, 
with 17 million people—twice as many 
as the Lone Star State has. 

4. In the northern parts of the moun- 
tains of Burma live savage Burmese 
tribes. 

5. In summer, monsoon winds blow 
in from the Indian Ocean, carrying 
moisture from the sea. . . . Swollen 
rivers turn the low-lying country of 
southern Burma into a sea of mud... . 
Most of the Burmesé people live here, 
where rice grows easily. 

6. The most famous bazaar is at 
Mandalay. It stretches for six miles 
along the Irrawaddy River. 

7. Oil, lead, and silver lie in the 
mountains. 
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Free Extra Copies 
‘ Of May 7 Issue 


Teachers desiring extra copies of the 
May 7 issue of Junior Scholastic con- 
taining the pictorial supplement, “John- 
son Makes the Team,” presented by the 
B. F. Goodrich Co., may obtain them 
free of charge, as long as the supply 
lasts, by writing: Don Layman, Scho- 
lastic Magazines, 351 Fourth Avenue, 
New York 10, N. Y. A postcard request 
is sufficient. 

(Advertisement) 








THIS IS THE LAST ISSUE 
OF THIS SCHOOL YEAR 











8. In 1948 government armies were 
forced back to the gates of Rangoon, 
the capital. 

The foregoing statements; typed on 
slips of paper, could be attached to the 
map of Burma by pins and strings and 
then fastened to the blackboard or wall 
space beyond the map’s border. 


ROUND TABLE TALKS 


Call for small groups of volunteers 
to discuss the following matters: 


MSA in Burma 

In 1951, through the Mutual Secur- 
ity Agency, the United States sent 10 
million dollars worth of aid to Burma. 
How do you as a citizen of the U. S. 
feel about this expenditure. of money? 
Defend your opinion. 


Careers in Burma 

Assume that a group of young citi- 
zens from the U. S. together with an 
equal nuraber of Burmese young peo- 
ple wish to live and work in Burma. 
Could they find any use for their skills 
there, if they were trained for one of 
the following kinds of work: nursing, 
teaching, medicine, engineering, farm- 
ing, carpentry and building, forestry, 
transporting goods, mining, factory 
work. 


Artists of Burma 


Discover whether any objects in your 
classroom or in your homes represent 
the arts and crafts of Italy, Germany, 
Sweden, Ireland, India, the Americas, 
or other countries. The theme article 
mentions Burmese ivory, silver, and 


TEACHERS: Renew your Junior Scholastic subscription now for prompt delivery when school reopens. 
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wood work. See what your library has 
to offer in books and magazine articles 
on the arts and crafts of Burma. 


Poetry Awards 


Read the award-winning poems 
aloud and discuss them, giving your 
interpretation of the authors’ thoughts 
and choosing the lines you like best. 
Compare the writing styles used by 
the young poets. Would any of these 
poems sound well recited by a speak- 
ing choir? Try various choral arrange- 
ments of them and see which you like 
best. If a poem does not lend itself to 
choir recital, have it presented by a 
single reader. Prepare a program in 
which you will recite these poems, to- 
gether with a group of poems written 
by members of your class. 

Suggested choral arrangement of 
“Youth”: 


Soto: “Youth” 

So.o: By Marcia Thomas 

Au.: Where are we going? 

So.o: Nowhere... 

So.o: Anywhere... 

Soo: Everywhere .. . 

Trio: We'll smash the atom! 

SoLo: We'll fly to the stars! 

ALL: Then come back crying 
And nursing our scars. 


Soto: What are we seeking? 

Aut: Nothing... 
Anything... 
Everything .. . 

So.o: We'll search the Universe 
For long-lost goals! 

AuL: Then come back sighing 
With broken souls. 


First Award Short Story 
CRITICAL ESSAY 
Write ~_ opinion of Mary Lou's 


story, ca ting attention to what you 
consider the best points in the telling of 
it and giving your impressions of the 
leading character. How does the author 
make you feel about Naomi®How does 
she bring out the strength of character 
which her young heroine possesses? To 
show how Naomi is alert to the world 
around her the writer mentions numer- 
ous sensations of touch and sound 
which the young girl experiences. Quote 
some of these in your paper. How do 
you like Marie, Shirley, Stan, and Tiny? 
Do you feel that the last paragraph of 
the story gives a true picture of Naomi’s 


life? 


RELATED STORY 
Write an original story of not more 
than five or six hundred words, basing 
it on knowledge you have of a person 


who, like Naomi, is triumphing over a 
difficulty. F 


First Award Essay 


After reading “Collections Unlimit- 
ed,” 70 over it again and see how many 
concrete details Peter Eichorn has put 
into his essay to make the reader know 
that he is talking about real hobbies 
and rea) problems encountered by col- 
lectors. For example—naming the vari- 
ous categories of the stamp collector's 
interest, describing the overflowing 
drawers and the installation of extra 
shelves and chests, and naming all the 
sprouting vegetables and fruits standin 
around the neers in jars, bowls, ol 
7 Write an essay about your own 

obbies. 


Your Rugged Constitution 


We suggest that this article be read 
aloud by two narrators and four small 
choral groups combining to form one 
large speaking choir. The First Nar- 
rator and the Second Narrator read in 
turn the paragraphs beginning “We 
live in a House of Freedom” and “The 
plan for our House of Freedom is. . .” 
Each of the small choral groups will 
make itself responsible for one of the 
following: the legislative branch; the 
executive branch; the Supreme Court; 
and Citizens have a duty. Any lines not 
accounted for in these choral commit- 
tee assignments will be handled by the 
narrators. The smal! groups will make 
their own arrangements of their share 
of the material. For example: 

Unison: The legislative branch is 
Congress. 

So.o: Its members make the laws 
which govern the United States. 

Soo: Laws passed by Congress 

Unison: Are the timbers 

Soto: Which make up the frame- 
work 


Unison: Of our House of Freedom. 


WORLD FRIENDSHIP 


Junior Scholastic has received a num- 
ber of letters from boys and girls whose 
stories have appeared in the World 
Friendship Series. Typical of them is 
this letter from George Krivokopic of 
Yugoslavia: 


Dear Friends in the United States: 

I received so many letters that it is 
impossible for me to reply to each per- 
son since I need help in reading the 
letters as well as in composing the an- 
swers as I am not fluent in English yet. 
Then, too, postage rates are so high 
at the present that I cannot afford to 
answer to the majority of letters. 

I wish to thank all of you showing 


interest in me and in my brother. I like 
the United States very much, and I was 
very happy to learn that so many of 
you would like to be friends with me. 
From your letters I learned a lot about 
your country, your way of life, and 
your schools. 

I am also very sorry not to be able 
to send postage stamps to those of you 
who collect them, but it is forbidden 
to send them from our country. 

I again wish to thank all of you who 
wrote to me. 


Supplies for Korea 


Some schools may be interested in 
helping the children of Korea. In their 
schools they have great need for: pen- 
cils, papers, crayons, water color paints, 
pen nibs, erasers, notebooks. 

Packages may be sent to: Dr. L. 
George Paik, Minister of Education, 
Pusan, Republic of Korea. He will dis- 
tribute them to schools, where they will 
ke much appreciated. 


QUICK QUIZ 


Ten Questions for a Five-minute Quiz 


1. What is Burma’s main crop and 
product? (Rice) 

2. What animal do the Burmese use 
to carry teakwood logs and also sell to 
other countries? (Elephants) 

3. In what year did Burma become 
an independent country? (1948) 

4. What are the initials of the agen- 
cy through which U. S. aid is sent to 
Burma? (MSA) 

5. In what year was the U. S. Con- 
stitution written? (1787) 

6. Name the three branches of the 
U. S. Government. (Legislative, execu- 
tive, judiciary) 

7. In what year will Queen Eliza- 
beth II's coronation take place? (1953) 

8. To what country does South Var- 
angar belong? (Norway) 

9. What U. S. sport was recently 
introduced in Egypt? (Baseball) 

10. In what U. S. city was the U. N. 
Charter signed in 1945? (San Fran- 
cisco) 





Answers to Quiz-word Puzzle, p. 21 


ACROSS: 1-Alaska; 7-frisked; 8-come 
9-in; 10-or; 11-sir; 13-he; 15-kg.; 
‘d; 18-een; 20-sob; : 


ples; 39-Hawaii. 
; 2-lies; 3-as; 4-skirts; 
q- “ftorget-me; 8-coke; 12-is: 
13- Hibiscus; “14 Ed; 19-no; 2l-of; 23-Warsaw; 
25-room; 26-a.m.; 28-to; 32-Bail; M-P.T.A.; 
36-lei; 37-sh; 38-Pa. 
Answers to Citizenship Quiz, p. 23 
1. RIGHT AND pao IN BURMA: Ii-a, 
c oti c; 3-a, d; d. 
BLANKS WN THE NEWS: 1-coronation; 


2- Ee t; ret 4-Norway; 5-Clark. 
*tfous OF FREEDOM: 1-b; 2-a; 3-b; 
“ 


“d. MAP TO GUIDE YOU: 1-b; 2-a; 3c. 
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Student 
Achievement 
PSSUE ce pogo: 10-19) 


Winners of Scholastic Writing 
Awards (Junior Division) and 


Place in Oils, by Jimmie May, Grade Scholastic “ Ansco Photography 
7, Madison Junior High, Seattle, Wash. Awards announced in this issue 


First shown, Frederick & Nelson, Seattle. 


Award in Ceramics, by 
Clarice Coate, Grade 9, 
Central intermediate 
School, Wichita, Kans. First 
shown at The Allen W. 
Hinkel Co’s. regional show. 


Award in Lead Pencil, by Nancy Hartman, Grade 8, 
Peter Thatcher Junior High School, Attleboro, Mass. 
First shown by the Boston (Massachusetts) Globe. 





Banana Split 


1 ripe banana’ 

3 balls or scoops ice cream 

2 to 3 tablespoons chocolate sauce 

4to 6 tablespoons fruit sauce, crushed fruit or 
preserves 

Whipped cream 

Finely chopped nuts 

Cherry or berry 


* Use fully ripe banana .. . yellow peel flecked with brown 


Peel banana and cut lengthwise into halves. Place hal ves cut side up, 
side by side, into a shallow dish. Place balls or scoops of ice cream, 
side by side, in center on top of banana halves. Pour chocolate 
sauce over 1 portion of ice cream. Cover other 2 portions of ice 
cream with fruit sauce, crushed fruit or preserves. Garnish with 
whipped cream, nuts and cherry or berry, if desired. 

Makes 1 full-sized Banana Split. 


IMPORTANT: Butterscotch or marshmallow sauce may be used in 
place of chocolate sauce. 


Check this list for 
names of winners in 


Chiquita’s Limerick Contest. 


SENIOR DIVISION 


(Students in the 10th, 11th, 12th grades) 


FIRST PRIZE—$25.00 
Jone Cornick, Newton, Kons. 


SECOND PRIZE—$20.00 
8. Dee Paimer, Prairie View, Kans. 


THIRD PRIZE—$15.00 
Nancy Virginie Mansfield, Seek 


5 FOURTH PRIZES—$10.00 EACH 
Arion Amundson, Ivanhoe, Minn. 





Betty Higson, 
Nancy E. Stanley, Southwest esthen, Maine 


FIFTH PRIZES, EACH $5.00 
Janice Claire Bish, Wichita, Kans. 
Dorothy Byler, Newton, Kans. 
vy Cisterna, Merchanty 





Williem E. Miller, jr., ~* Kans. 
Mike Newcomb, Angola, N. L Ve 

Myrthe Ween Smith, Farmhaven, Miss. 
levra Wood, Hotchkiss, Colo. 

Gail Zachary, Walla Walla, Wash. 


JUNIOR DIVISION 


(Students in the 6th, 7th, 8th, 9th grades) 


FIRST PRIZE—$20.00 
Marie Lovise “teckord, Seattie, Wash. 


SECOND PRIZE—$15.00 
Bernice Brevda, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


THIRD PRIZE—$10.00 
John Kester, Oshkosh, Wis. 


5 FOURTH PRIZES—$5. 00 EACH 
Ann C . NM. J, 
Phyllis Denton, Troy, N. Y. 
Therese Houle, Pawtucket, R. |. 
Kathleen Sanford, Davison, Mich 
Mittie Jo Tedd, Leeds, Ala. 


FIFTH PRIZES, EACH $2.50 








. Pavi, 
Jimmy Louster, Cleveland, Ohi 
Berbara Noe, Pontiac, Mi 
Robert Palmauist, Chisago City, Minn. 
Patricia Porter, Alva, O' 
Sendra Rote, East Elmhurst, N. Y. 
Richard —t Stewart, Nev. 
Susie , New Augusta, Ind. 
fee s Y Blackville, 5s. Cc. 

Welford, Alexandria, V 
pt ae Yeager, Corpus Christi, Texas 


UNITED FRUIT COMPANY 


Pier 3, North River, New York 6, N.Y. 








SURE SIGN OF A 
SURE-GRIPPING TIRE 


NOW one of the best ways to tell a good bike 
tire? Just look at the tread. 


It’s the All-Weather tread that helps make the 
G-3 one of the finest of all bike tires. Look at 
those deep-cut, sharp-edged diamond blocks. 
They really grip the road. They mean faster, 
safer stops—better traction on turns. 


And the All-Weather tread is built by Goodyear 
for extra mileage, too. It’s tough and bruise- 
resistant, able to take plenty of punishment on 
all kinds of roads. 


The G-3 All-Weather is specially designed for 
the sturdy, solidly built bikes that us> balloon 
tires. You'll find this famous Goodyear tire at all 
bike dealers’ Try it, first chance you get. 


G-3, All-Weather~—T.M.’s The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company, Akron, Ohio. 


You can count on Goodyear 
‘ butyl rubber tubes, too. They hold 
air longer, are harder to tear. 


G-3, ALL-WEATHER 


Vt Ga OODFYEAR««« 


MORE PEOPLE RIDE ON GOODYEAR TIRES THAN ON ANY OTHER KIND 





~ You can win 
more than sets! 


Your skill on the court not only 
wins sets—but popularity, coo. So, 
for better cennis—and more fun— 
follow the rule of smart players: 
Play with a racket and tennis balls 
made by Spalding. 


Spalding-made rackets come in a 
wide selection of handle sizes, 
weights, flexibilities and prices. 
There's a Spalding or Wright & 
Ditson racket that will fit you per- 


fectly .. . will give your game great- 
er power and consistency. 


Since 1887 the Spalding-made 
Wright & Ditson tennis ball is the 
only one ever used in the National 
(U.S.L.T.A.) Championships. Also 
in all U. S. Davis Cup and Wight- 
man Cup Matches. This famous 
ball and the Spalding, its twin, are 
played in more major tournaments 
than all other balls combined. 


SPALOING 


SETS THE PACE IN SPORTS 


Spalding and Wright & Ditson Rackets and Tennis Balls 


Sports Show Book 
Sports facts and gags in 
famous Mullin cartoons. 
Available in this book only! 
Order your free today! 


Write to 


, . J-53 


Chicopee, Mass. 





THIS 
SPECIAL 
ISSUE 


This is the Student Achievement 
Issue of Junior Scholastic. Each year 
Scholastic Magazines invites grade 
school and high school students to 
enter their writing, art, and photog- 
raphy in the Scholastic Awards. 

In this issue of Junior Scholastic 
(on the cover and pp. 10-19) we are 
publishing some of the award-win- 
ning entries in the junior divisions of 
the Awards. On page 16 all winners 
of awards in the junior divisions of 
the Writing and Photography Awards 
are listed. On page 17 are instruc- 
tions on how to get a complete list 
of Art Awards winners. 

Winners of awards, honorable 
mentions, and places in all classifica- 
tions have been notified through 
their school principals. 
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Appeal on Steel Case 


The steel case went before the 
U. S. Supreme Court on May 12. It 
is one of the most important cases 
ever to reach the Court. The Court's 
decision can help decide how much 
power future U. S. Presidents will 
have. The Court is not expected to 
rule for several weeks. 

On April 9 President Truman 

ordered the Government to seize the 
steel mills. Did he have the right to 
do this? That is what the Court must 
decide. 
_ On April 30, Federal Judge Pine 
ruled on the case. (See last week's 
Junior Scholastic.) He said the Con- 
stitution gives to Congress the power 
“to provide for the common defense 
and general welfare.” Only Congress 
could give the President the right to 
seize the steel mills. Congress did not 
do so. Therefore, the President did 
not have the right. 

Presenting its case to the Supreme 
Court, the Government said: 

1. The President’s powers are not 
just those given him by Congress. 
His duty is to defend the country’s 
security. 

2. Presidents have acted before 
on their own to safeguard the U. S. 
In 1950 President Truman himself 
sent U. S. troops into Korea without 
approval from Congress. He did this 
because the Communist attack in 
Korea threatened our security. 

3. The U. S. is building its de- 
fenses. For defense we must have 
steel. Therefore the President had 
the right to prevent a steel strike and 
keep steel production going by seiz- 
ing the mills. 





HAPPY VACATION! 


With this issue the editors of Jun- 
ior Scholastic say good-bye until 
September and wish you a good va- 
cation. Next term Junior Scholastic 
will be back with many exciting new 
features. 

Teachers: May we remind you 
again to place your renewal orders, if 
you have not already done so? The 
order may be revised in September. 





‘ 
Wide World 


KOREAN ROAD REPAIR: Boys rest ‘dump trucks” on “loading platforms” to have 
them filled up. “Trucks” are wooden boxes with hinged bottoms. When rope is 


released, bottoms open, 


Exchange of Prisoners 
Blocks Korean Truce 


What is to be done with Com- 
munist prisoners held by the United 
Nations who don’t want to go home? 
This is the one big question remain- 
ing in the Korean truce talks. And 
as a result of it, the talks may even 
collapse. 

The U. N. holds about 170,000 
Communist prisoners. The Commu- 
nists insist that all these prisoners 
be exchanged for the 12,000 U. N. 
prisoners they hold. 

The U. N. has questioned its pris- 
oners. Only 70,000 wish to go home. 
The other 100,000 say they don't 
want to go back to Communism. 
The U. N. refuses to force them. 

The Communists say they will not 
give in. They say all prisoners must 
be returned. 

The U. N. is determined not to 
hand back unwilling prisoners, Pres- 
ident Truman said such an act 
“would result in misery and blood- 
shed, to the eternal dishonor of the 
United States and of the United Na- 
tions.” Other U. N. countries are 
backing the President. 

Both the U. N. and the Communist 
truce teams have each given in on 
one point. The U. N. has granted the 
Communists the right to build mili- 
tary airfields during a truce. The 
Communists have stopped demand- 


letting dirt slide out. 


Boys carry boxes on backs. 


ing that Russia be one of the neutral 
nations policing a truce. 

Meanwhile, on Koje Island, Com- 
munist prisoners captured the U. S. 
commander of the prison camp, but 
later let him go. 


Mexico Gets Ready to Elect 
A President This Summer 


This year we are electing a new 
President. So are the people of Mex- 
ico, our neighbors to the south. Their 
election is on July 6. 

For the past 23 years one politica’ 
party has won every national elec- 
tion in Mexico. It is the Party of Rev- 
olutionary Institutions (PRI). It has 
done much to make Mexico a mod- 
ern country. For example, when the 
PRI took control of Mexico, only one 
fifth of the people could read and 
write. Today two thirds can. In the 
last year alone, nearly 1,000 new 
schools were built. 

The PRI's candidate for president 
is an almost certain winner. He is 
61-year-old Ruiz Cortines. He prom- 
ises to grant voting rights to wom- 
en and keep Mexico friendly with 
the U. S. He would be president 
from 1952 to 1958. 

Mexico and the U. S. are good 
friends. They are working together 
to build the defenses of the Ameri- 
cas. Mexico is helping the U. N. in 
Korea. The U. S. is helping Mexico 
build up its industries. 








News in a Nutshell 











Elizabeth II's coronation will 
take place on June 2, 1953. The 26- 
year-old Elizabeth became Queen of 
Britain on Feb. 6. The coronation is 
the ceremony at which she will be 
crowned. 


Egyptians are taking to base- 
ball. A U. S. coach has set up two 
leagues in Egypt. One, with four 
Egyptian teams, is called the Na- 
tional League. The other, with three 
teams of Americans living in Egypt, 
is called the American League. This 
month the first Egyptian “World Se- 
ries” got under way, in Cairo. The 
coach expects the Egyptians to win. 


Eritreans voted last month for 
the first time in history. Eritrea lies 
on the Red Sea, just north of Ethio- 
pia. The U. N. has decided that 
Eritrea, which used to be an Italian 
colony, should join Ethiopia by Sept. 
15, 1952. So last month Eritrean 
tribesmen, many of whom can't read 
or write, voted to elect a 68-member 
assembly. The assembly will vote on 
a constitution uniting their country 
with Ethiopia. 


The Japanese have invented 
new names for two Americans. There 
is nothing like their names in the 
Japanese language. One of the Amer- 
icans is General Mark Clark, new 
U. S. Commander in the Far East. 
Ku-ra-ku is the closest the Japanese 
can get to spelling “Clark.” To this 
they add Taisho, meaning “general.” 
Robert D. Murphy is the new U. S. 
ambassador to Japan. His 
comes out Ma-fi. 


name 


FIRST U. N. COMMEMORATIVE 
will be this 5-cent blue, to be released 
on U. N. Day, Oct. 24. Stamp honors 
the signing of U. N. Charter in 1945 
at San Francisco. Border reads “United 
Nations” in English, Russian, French, 
Chinese, and Spanish. Our stamp col- 
umn will tell you how to obtain this 
stamp next fall. DO NOT order it now. 
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Map adapted from Bust Week 





Area shown in white is where Norway plans to develop its An ¢ resources. 


Norway Turns North 

Norway is getting set to open up 
its far north. The area is rich in 
mineral resources. Along the Rus- 
sian frontier is Norway's biggest 
iron-producing center, South Varan- 
gar. In other parts of the area,waiting 
to be tapped, lie zinc, copper, 
graphite, molybdenum. 

Some mining is done in the north. 
Much more can be done. But first, 
more roads must be built; the rail- 
way must be extended; and com- 
munications must be improved. 

Many of the people in the north 
earn their living from fishing and 
farming. Norway is planning to help 
them, too. They will get more fish- 
ing boats, modern farm machinery, 
and better houses. Rivers will be 
harnessed to produce electric power. 

Some products from the north will 
be used in Norway. The rest will be 
sold to other countries. The money 
earned will help Norway buy mining 
and farm machinery. 

In this northern region, the Com- 
munists have been gaining strength. 
Development of the north means a 
better way of life for its people, Nor- 
way hopes that many of them will 
desert Communism. 


Fish Are Shocked 


“I nearly died of shock,” may be- 
come a common expression among 
British fish. The British have devel- 
oped a new method of electric fish- 
ing. 

In this kind of fishing electric cur- 
rent is passed through the water. It 
paralyzes fish, which are then 
scooped up in nets. Under an older 
system, the electric shocks killed 
many young fish. This spoiled future 


catches. The new method allows 
fishermen to select the fish they want 
to shock. The frequency* of the 
current can be varied to affect only 
certain sizes and shapes of fish. The 
British are trying out selective elec- 
tric fishing on cod and herring in the 
North Sea. 


Polio Pointers 


Avoid polio! The disease may 
strike your community this summer. 
If it does, follow these rules pre- 
pared by the National Foundation 
for Infantile Paralysis. 

1. DON’T get chilled. Don’t swim 
too long in cold water. 

2. DON’T mix with new groups. 

3. DON’T get overtired by hard 
work or play. Scientists say your 
body cannot fight off polio if you are 
run down. 

4. DON’T use anyone else’s towels, 
drinking glasses, or tableware. 

5. DO wash your hands carefully 
before eating. Dirty hands may carry 
polio infection into the body. 


More Atomic Tests 


Another U. S. atomic bomb has 
been exploded at the Nevada testing 
grounds. It went off at a much lower 
altitude than the one dropped 10 
days before. (See Science News, 
May 7.) 

Next fall our 1952 atomic tests 
will reach a climax at the Eniwetok 
testing grounds in the Pacific. There 
a bomb of tremendous power will be 
exploded. It will have from 300,000 
to 500,000 tons of explosive force. 
The bomb which destroyed Hiro- 
shima, Japan, in 1945 had 20,000 tons 
of force. 


*® Means werd is defined on page 21. 





YOUR RUGGED CONSTITUTION 


Your House of Freedom 


HEN someone wants to build a 

house, he usually, gets an archi- 
tect to draw a plan. When the plan 
is finished, builders get to work. 
Timbers made from logs form the 
framework of the house. They are 
held in place by nails. A building 
contractor is in charge of construc- 
tion. He sees that the building goes 
up according to the plan. Building 
inspectors make certain the contrac- 
tor is following the plan. They make 
sure the right materials are going 
into the house. All these men play a 
part in building a good house for a 
family to live in. 

We live in a House of Freedom. 
The House was designed in 1787 
when 55 men met in Philadelphia to 
design a new government. Four 


months later, they had drawn up the- 


plan for a House of Freedom. 


THREE BRANCHES 


The plan for our House of Free- 
dom is the Constitution of the United 
States. The government described in 
this Constitution has three branches: 
the legislative, the executive, and 
the judiciary. 

The legislative branch is Congress. 
Its members make the laws which 
govern the United States. Laws 
passed by Congress are the timbers 
which make up the framework of 
our House of Freedom. 

The executive branch is the Presi- 
dent of the United States and all the 
people who work with him. The 
President is like a building contrac- 
tor. He sees that the House goes up 


Congress makes the Federal jaws. 


The plan for our House of Freedom is 
the Constitution of the United States. 


as the plan said it should, using the 
materials Congress gives him. He 
can also suggest what materials are 
needed. 

The Supreme Court is the third 
branch. It is the final judge of what 
is constitutional. The members of 
the Court are like building inspec- 
tors who watch to see that the right 
materials are going into the House, 
and that the contractor is using them 
according to the plan. 


CITIZENS’ DUTIES 


The most important thing about 
a house is the people who live in it. 
The people who live in our House of 
Freedom are all the citizens of the 
United States. It is their responsi- 
bility to see that the House is kept 
in proper condition. 

Every citizen has certain duties. 
These duties are like the nails which 
hold a house together. What are 
these duties? 
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President makes sure plan is followed. 


Citizens have a duty to vote. 
Every eligible citizen should vote. 
Thus he can make sure that his 
House of Freedom is run by the peo- 
ple who do it best. 

Citizens have a duty to obey the 
laws. People who live closely to- 
gether in the same house must re- 
spect each other's rights and privi- 
leges. To do this, they must all obey 
the family rules. In our House of 
Freedom, the family rules are the 
laws our representatives make for us. 

Citizens have a duty to keep in- 
formed. A good citizen must know 
what is happening in his country. 
He must know what the laws are in 
order to obey them. He must know 
what is going on around him. Every 
United States citizen should read the 
news and understand it. Then he 
will be able to live as a good and 
equal citizen in the House of Free- 
dom. 

Since it was first built this House 
has been shaken by many storms. 
But the House of Freedom still 
stands. Today it holds a bigger 
family, living in greater comfort, 
than it has ever done before. 

Members of the family in our 
House of Freedom have many privi- 
leges. They also have many duties. 
Only by shouldering these duties 
can we keep our home strong and 
free. 


No. 30, and last, in a series of articles 
and illustrations selected and adapted from 
Your Rugged Constitution, by Bruce and 
Esther Findlay, published by Stanford Uni- 
versity Press, Stanford, Calif, 





Supreme Court acts as the inspectors. 





BURMA 


B' JRMA is a rich prize. The country 
stretches between hungry India 
and famished China like a huge 
hand. The hand is full of rice. Burma 
is ‘one of the world’s biggest rice 
producers. She can export more of it 
than any other country in the world. 
For years her hungry neighbors have 
looked enviously at that rice. 


This emblem appears on all 
goods MSA sends to Burma. 
The U. S. eagle faces the 
chinthe —a mythical® beast 
which is Burmese symbol. Slo- 
gan reads: “United States of 
America and Union of Burma— 
from one friend to another.” 


Rice is one reason the Communists 
would like to grab Burma. A second 
reason is her location. Look at the 
map, and see where Burma lies. If 
the Communists held Burma they 
would be in a strong position to 
attack India, Thailand, Indo-China. 

The free nations of the world are 
determined to keep Burma out of 
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Map fer Junier Seholestic by Frank Renan 


Burma's big rice crop and lecation make the country « valuable friend. 





Communist hands. The United States 
is helping Burma build up its indus- 
tries, its transport, its rice produc- 
tion. We have sent teams of health 
workers ‘to fight disease there. In 
1951, the United Statés sent 10 mil- 
lion dollars worth of aid to Burma, 
through the Mutual Security Agency 
(MSA). 

Burma is about the size of Texas, 
with 17 million people—twice as 
many as the Lone Star State has. 
Much of the country is covered with 
jungle-like forests. Through them 
stalk ever-hungry tigers and leop- 
ards. Crocodiles lurk in the jungle 
streams. In the trees, snakes lie 
coiled, ready to strike. 


BURMESE HEADHUNTERS 


North and south across the coun- 
try three ranges of mountains stretch 
like lines cutting across the palm of 
a hand. In the northern parts of the 
mountains live savage Burmese 
tribes. They worship animals and 
spirits. Some still go headhunting. 
They use the heads of their enemies 
to decorate their houses. 

In the south of the country are 
wet, level fields. This is where the 
rice grows, for it thrives in damp 
ground. In summer, monsoon winds 
blow in from the Indian Ocean, car- 
rying moisture from the sea. When 
the winds strike the cool mountain 
ridges the moisture turns to rain. 
The country is deluged* by violent 
storms. Swollen rivers turn the low- 
lying country of southern Burma into 
a sea of mud. 

Most of the Burmese people live 
here, where rice grows easily. They 
are among the best educated of all 
the people in Asia. Nearly half of 
them can read and write. The women 
have many more rights than the 
women of other Eastern nations. 
Their husbands are not chosen by 
their parents as in many Asiatic 





countries. Instead they can marry 
whom they like. And some of their 
other customs are much like ours. 
They marry at about the same age 
as we do; look for a house; and settle 
down in the villages to raise a family. 

The villages lie by the river banks. 
Each has 25 to 50 houses, made of 
teakwood or bamboo, and built on 
piles. The piles keep them above 
the floods and the water needed for 
the rice fields. 


BAZAARS AND BAZAAR BOATS 

These river villages get along with 
little help from the outside world. 
Nearby forests supply wood for 
houses. The people grow their own 
food. They get whatever goods they 
need from bazaars. A bazaar is a 
sort of marketplace, made up of 
many separate stalls. 

In return for what they need, the 
villagers use money or exchange the 
carvings of wood, or ivory or silver 
which they have made at home. 
Until a few years ago, the Burmese 
did not use money at all when they 
went shopping. They just. traded 
other goods. 

The larger towns have bazaars of 
their own. The most famous bazaar 
is at Mandalay. It stretches for six 
miles along the Irrawaddy River. In 
its hundreds of tiny stalls you can 
buy anything from a pineapple to a 
ruby the size of a pigeon’s egg. 

Most of the villages rely on bazaar 
boats. These floating stores glide 
along the same rivers which water 
the rice fields. Most of the transpor- 
tation in Burma is carried on by 
water. There are few roads or rail- 
ways through the deep forests or 
over the rugged mountains. The easi- 
est way to travel is along the rivers. 


OTHER RICHES 


Burma has other riches as well as 
rice. The Burmese grow a lot of 
tobacco. They make the long, black 
cigars which the men, the women, 
and even the children smoke. In the 
forests there is teakwood. This wood 
is heavy, and there are no roads or 
railways into the forests. But there 
are elephants, the biggest in Asia. 
The Burmese use elephants to drag 
the teakwood logs down to the 
rivers, where they float to the saw- 
mills, hundreds of miles downstream. 
The Burmese even sell elephants. 
They train the animals, wait until 


* Means word is defined on page 21. 


Ewing Galloway 


In Burma water provides best transportation. This boat is a harbor taxi. 


they are full-grown, then sell them 
to other countries. 

Oil, lead, and silver lie in the 
mountains. Buried in the arm stretch- 
ing down the Malay peninsula lie 
tungsten and tin. All these goods 
are valuable to the modern world. 

Suppose the Chinese Communists 
were to invade Burma. How hard 
would they find the country to over- 
come? 

They might find it easy. For one 
thing Burma is very young. It was 
declared an independent country at 
4:20 a.m., Jan. 4, 1948. This time was 
chosen by astrologers, men who read 
signs in the stars and planets. They 
said the country would have good 
luck if born at that moment. 


MANY TROUBLES 


The astrologers were wrong. The 
new Burmese government immedi- 
ately found itself under attack. Com- 
muynist revolts broke out. Communist 
bandits roamed the land. They seized 
villages, stole food, captured villag- 
ers, and disappeared. Farmers re- 
fused to work fields without police 
protection. Boats carrying food had 
to be protected by armed escorts*. 
Even then they were often attacked. 
Their cargoes were seized and the 
people in the towns had nothing to 
eat. Sometimes the bandits sold the 
food they had stolen back to the 
government at high prices. 

At the same time the Karens re- 
volted. The three million Karens are 
a fierce, warlike people, who live in 
southern Burma. They do not like 
the Burmans*® who occupy most of 
Burma and rule the country. The 


Karens want to set up a country of 
their own. So they started a rebel- 
lion. They seized large areas of the 
country. 

The government was being at- 
tacked on all sides. It ran out of 
money. Some of its leaders were 
murdered. In 1948 government 
armies were forced back to the gates 
of Rangoon, the capital. They had 
lost the rest of the country. It looked 
as if all order in Burma would col- 
lapse. 

THINGS GET BETTER 

Suddenly the situation changed. 
The peaceful Burmese villagers dis- 
covered that the Communists were 
worse than any other rulers had 
been. Many who had joined the 
Communist organizations, left. Com- 
munist groups started fighting among 
themselves. Help for the government 
came from Britain and the United 
States. 

Now the Burmese government has 
firm control over the country. With 
help from the United States and 
other friendly countries, Burma will 
be able to develop its resources and 
make full use of its natural wealth. 
It will be able to export rice to feed 
the hungry peoples of India and 
Japan. Left in peace, Burma can be 
a good member of the family of free 
nations. 


* Nore: Burman means a member 
of a particular tribe of people in 


Burma. Most of them live in the 
south; they are the best educated of 
the people. Burmese describes all 
the people who live in Burma—Bur- 
mans, Karens, Shans, Chins, Chinese, 
Indians, and others. 
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Scholastic-Ansco 
Photography Awards 


On this page are selections from Group I of the Pho- 
tography Awards. A complete list of winners appears 
on page 16. The Scholastic-Ansco Photography Awards 
are sponsored jointly by Scholastic Magazines and 
Ansco, Binghamton, N. Y., makers of film and cameras. 


First Award, Scenes, by Patsy De Bernardis, Grade 7, Woodlawn 
School, Portland, Ore. First shown, Meier & Frank Co’s regional. 
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Third Award, Activities, by Victor Alferos, Grade 9, 
Memorial Junior High School, San Diego, Calif. First 
shown at Bullock's regional exhibition, Los Angeles. 








Second Award, Activities, by Raymond Briggs, Grade 9, 
Ramsey Junior High School, Minneapolis, Minn. First 
shown at the Dayton Company's regional, Mi polis. 





Place, Scenes, by Michael Brunschwig, Grade 9, Junior H. $. 73, 
Maspeth, N. Y. First shown at Gimbels regional exhibition. 





FIRST AWARD, Poetry Division 
By Marcia Thomas 


YOUTH 


Where are we going? 
Nowhere .. . 
Anywhere . .. 
Everywhere ... 
We'll smash the atom! 
We'll fly to the stars! 
Then come back crying 
And nursing our scars. 


What are we seeking? 
Nothing... 
Anything... 
Everything ... 

We'll search the Universe 
For long lost goals! 
Then come back sighing 
With broken souls. 


SECOND AWARD 


By Delores Gaines 


Wen regional award sponsored by 
The Fort Worth Star-Telegram 


SHE’LL NEVER WALK ALONE 


Lord, make her an attractive angel! 
She was a homely girl 

With freckles on her pointed nose, 
And hair that would not curl 


Lord, give her wings of loveliness, 
Her clothes were always plain; 
Let her dance in silver slippers 

In the falling rain. 


Give her all the pleasures 
That she has never known: 
And then fulfill your promise 
That she'll never walk alone. 


WAAR MO 


MARCIA THOMAS (First 
Award) started writing 
poetry when she was 
seven. At eight, she be- 
gan to study the violin, 
and now plays it in the 
All City High School or- 
chestra, Denver, Colo- 
rado. Marcia is 15, and 
in the ninth grade at 
Gove Jr. High in Den- 
ver, where her teacher 
ie Marion Small. Marcia’s other main interest is 
the theatre. She spends most of her spare time 
at the Denver U. Children’s Theatre Workshop. 


THIRD AWARD 
By Hubert U. Jones, Jr. 


DIVINA COMMEDIA 


Young girls in crinoline 

Danced to a minuet— 

Young gentlemen were dancing then, 
And still, I'm sure, they're dancing yet. 
Up to the chimney piece 

And back again in double files, 

They swayed and marched and pranced and danced— 
(And danced a million miles ). 

The nightingale piped its song 

Through the moonlit trellis, 

And the moon shot up its whiteness 

In a midnight borealis; 

White roses climbed the garden walls 
Round Proserpine’s parterres 

To confirm the rumors of our loveliness 
And place it next to theirs. 

We did not rate when once they'd scaled 
The man-made wall between us, 

So they scrambled to the ground again 
As though they had foreseen thus. 


WIND BEFORE A STORM 


My heart leaps in frenzied pounding 
And settles back again. 

Far down my well of spirits 

I hold my breath in suspense— 
Waiting, watching. 

My hair lashes my clammy brow— 
Sweat pours—tongue dries 
Wond'ring how it will come. 

The petals on the apple tree are disheveled 
And spread about the yard. 

The sky—a motley mass of grey— 
Surrounds me. 

It seems I cannot breathe 

Until something happens, 
Frightening—before a storm. 


iit AAR INNUNG POETS |i!!! :/dimniigeimaneni ii iin iyi ti 


DELORES GAINES (Sec- 
ond Award) is 15. She 
has spent most of her 
life in Fort Worth, Tex., 
but lived for a few 
years in Alabama. She 
is in the ninth grade at 
James E. Guinn Junior 
High. Her teacher is 
Mrs. A. A. Parker. De- 
lores’ hobbies are play- 
ing the piane, draw- 
ing, dancing. She hopes to be a nurse or a poet. 
Her poem wen a regional award sponsored by 
The Fort Worth Ster-Telegram. 


HERBERT U. JONES, JR., 
(Third Award) is a 
ninth grader at West 
End High, Birmingham, 
Ala. His teacher is 
Elizabeth Robertson. 
Herbert has sung in 
an all-state chorus and 
won first prize in the 
State Fair poetry con- 
test. He is interested in 
plays and debating. 
Herbert, 15, also won an award and a place in 
the Scholastic Art Awards. He is the only bey 
in his family and has four sisters. 
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FIRST AWARD, Essay Division 
By Peter Eichorn 


Wen regional award sponsesed by The Cleveland News 


Collections 
Unlimited 


EOPLE who know, all agree that 

hobbies are a fine thing. Every- 
one should have one. | repeat—one. 
At our house things have got slightly 
out of hand. It all began innocently 
enough about four years ago when 
Dad, after dinner one night, called 
us together and spread out on a 
table several sheets of United States 
stamps. 

He proceeded to explain that we 
had become stamp collectors. Now 
this may sound harmless, and I agree 
that it could be; but we don’t do 
things quite so simply. In these four 
years, the collection has grown like 
Jack’s magic beans and has over- 
flowed every available bit of drawer 
space. There are domestic stamps, 
both regular and commemorative 
issues, air mails, first-day covers, 
plate blocks, plate singles, sheets, 
mint and canceled, as well as foreign 
stamps from every nation in the 
world. 

A year or so after we became in- 
volved with stamps, a well-meaning 
friend gave my brother a set of new- 
ly-minted Booker T. Washington 
commemorative half dollars as a gift. 
When our grandd.d saw these, he 
recalled that he had a small coin col- 
lection tucked away and completely 
forgotten over these many years. He 


*Means word is defined on page 21. 


i vA 


PETER EICHORN (First 
Award) has a number 
of hobbies, as his essay 


unearthed’ it at once and — you 
guessed it! We had become coin col- 
lectors. Not one single piece of 
change comes into our hands which 
is not immediately scanned for date 
and mint mark. 

Mother says she didn’t mind too 
much while we were filling our 
penny, nickel, and dime albums, but 
she is a little resentful of having her 
quarters and‘ half dollars snagged. 
Strangely enough, it just so happens 
that nearly all the change she re- 
ceives consists of coins we need to 
fill the empty spaces. Unsuspecting 
guests who enter our home dre not 
safe either. We hit the jack-pot the 
other night when we caught a busi- 
ness friend of Dad's fresh off the 
plane from California. It was amaz- 
ing how many pieces we found in 
his pockets bearing the San Fran- 
cisco mint mark. You who are un- 
initiated* may not know that these 
seldom appear in this part of the 
country. It’s a great hobby—numis- 
matics*. You should really try it 
sometime. 

One of these days, we must think 
very seriously of moving to more 
spacious living quarters. While our 
present house is adequate in size 
for a normal family of four, it is def- 
initely not roomy enough for our 
family of four—plus collections. Ex- 
tra shelves and chests of drawers 


AWARD-WINNING ESSAYISTS | 


have been installed wherever prac- 
tical, and every bit of available stor- 
age space has been utilized*. The 
walls are bulging. 

Stamps and coins are not our only 
hobbies. There are Mother's Doulton 
figurine collection to which new 
pieces are added whenever any of 
our friends or relatives travel to 
Canada or England, and Dad's 
charming hand-carved wooden fig- 
ures gathered over the years from 
many parts of the world. 

Then we have my sizeable collec- 
tion of fine lead soldiers from Eng- 
land, and an insect collection for 
which we can thank my brother's 
biology teacher; it was he who made 
the assignment last fall that took us 
to the fields brandishing butterfly 
nets and chasing elusive winged 
creatures. This awakened a latent* 
interest and enthusiasm in the bugs 
and bees, and now these mounted 
beauties grace a case of their own in 
the over-crowded basement. 

This same biology instructor came 
up with another delightful project 
this winter. He made several fas- 
cinating suggestions among which 
was the raising of white rats, para- 
keets, hamsters, rabbits, or fruits and 
vegetables. For the first time in our 
memories, Mother took a firm stand 
on an issue. 

Since it was a flat “no” to the 
animals, we turned our energies to 
basement botany. Every pan, jar, 
bowl, and pot not actually in use at 
the moment was pressed into ser- 
vice, and we now have, cozily 
grouped about the furnace, sprout- 
ing tomatoes, peas, corn, lentils, 
pomegranates, grapes, apples, bird 
seed, radishes, carrots, celery—well, 
thirty-four all told. These necessitate 
constant and loving care aside from 
the space required, and we fear Dad 
will be forced to invest in a clothes 

(Continued on page 18) 


HYATIMETH PMT ENE tH} ' r sea OMMCTNTNTHY 


ELIZABETH EVANS 
(Third Award) says that 
after two years of com- 
peting in the Akron 





warm morning sun on her face. 

This was her first day home 
since the accident, and she was trying 
to imagine how everything looked. 
Her mother had told her everything 
was just as it used to be. The sun 
would be reflecting on the large 
mirror. The dotted blue-and-white 
Swiss curtains would be gently blow- 
ing back and forth. The sun would 
probably be lighting the faces of her 
dolls that stood on the tall dresser. 

Naomi slowly slid her feet out 
from under the covers and into the 
slippers that were sitting at her bed- 
side. The fur around the top tickled 
her toes. She felt a cold nose in her 
hand. She reached over and patted 
the big police dog. 

“How's Tiny this morning?” 

For an answer she got her hand 
licked. “Tiny” was a funny name for 
such a big dog, but he had been the 
smallest pup in the litter. 

Naomi reached over and opened 
the door that led into the hall. Then 
she stood up and took her robe from 
the bed. Tiny stood as close to her 
as possible. 

“It’s all right, Tiny,” she said. “I 
know my way around here.” Naomi 
took hold of the dog’s collar. “For- 
ward,” she said. 

Tiny walked slowly across the hall 
to the bathroom. Naomi turned on 
the water and washed her face. Then 
she brushed her hair. 

“There, how do I look?” 


Niven sat on her bed feeling the 


A Day in 


Tiny thumped his tail. 

Naomi reached down and took the 
dog’s head in her hands. When the 
explosion in the school’s chemistry 
lab had taken her eyesight, she had 
been lost and frightened in the dark- 
ness. Then she had gone to the 
seeing-eye school and had got Tiny. 
They'd trained together. This dog 
was actually her eyes. They moved 
back to her room. Tiny sat watching 
every move she made.*At last she 
buckled on his harness and they 
started downstairs. Turning right, 
they went into the kitchen. Her 
mother and father were eating break- 
fast. 

“Good morning, dear. What would 
you like for breakfast?” 

“Anything you are having.” 

Mr. Walker sat across the table 
from his brown-eyed daughter. He 
watched the eyes that used to light 
up. They were now expressionless. 
He said, “What have you planned 
for today?” 

“I’m not sure. I thought I would 


« GROUP | AWARD IN OILS 


PITTSBURGH WHARF, by Billy Reed, Grade 8, Kelton Elementary School, Dor- 
mont, Pennsylvania. First shown at Kaufmann’s Regional Exhibition, Pittsburgh. 


FIRST AWARD, Short Story Division 


By Mary Lou Raudebaugh 


Darkness 


straighten up my room and then 
maybe take a walk. You know, just 
to see what the old town looks like. 
It's been quite a while since I have 
been home. I suppose quite a few 
things have changed and a summer 
morning is such a nice time for a 
walk.” 

“Suppose you stop by the office 
around noon and go to lunch with 
me.” 

Naomi smiled. “I'd love to,” she 
said. 

The people at the school had told 
her mother how to arrange her food 
so that she would have no trouble, 
but Naomi still ate slowly and care- 
fully. It made her feel self-conscious 
to make mistakes. 

“Would you like to help me with 
the dishes?” 

Naomi was glad to hear her mother 
say that. She knew that the people 
at the school had told her mother to 
make her feel confident, but she was 
still glad. In an instant Tiny was at 
her side. 

“Yes, I'd like to wash.” 

Naomi took hoid of Tiny's harness 
and they went over to the sink. 

“I guess you won't need this until 
we go for a walk,” said Naomi, 
taking off Tiny’s harness. 

She took Tiny’s dish and filled it 
with cool water for him. Presently 
her father came over and kissed her 
on the cheek. 

“See you at the office, Cookie.” 

“Good-bye, Dad.” 

Naomi reached for the dishpan 
and the soap. Suddenly Tiny grasped 
her wrist firmly but gently. 

“What's the matter, Tiny?” 

“Oh, Naomi. I forgot to tell you 
that we had a small heater installed 
there where the cupboard used to 
be,” said her mother. “I’m very sorry. 

(Continued on next page) 
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The dishpan is on the shelf to your 
right.” 

Naomi drew back her hand and 
Tiny let go her wrist. Her heart filled 
with pride for her great dog. 

As Naomi filled the dishpan with 
soap and warm water, she tried to 
imagine what the flowers in the gar- 
den looked like. She wanted to ask 
her mother what color they were, 
but she knew that it would make her 
sad. It seemed ages ago that Stan 
had come by for her every day on 
their way to school. They had always 
picked up Shirley and Dave. They 
used to be a continuous foursome. 
She knew that they wouldn't be by. 
After all, they wouldn't know how 
to act around a blind girl. 

For a few minutes she felt bitter, 
but she got over it. Dave had prob- 
ably gone to his uncle’s again this 
summer and Stan had probably got 
a job at Pop's Soda Fountain again. 

She tried to think what the street 
looked like. The sun would be shining 
on the other side of the house. The 
flowers in the shadows would still 
have the dew on them. The morning 
breeze would be gone and it would 
be the beginning of another hot day. 

“That's all the dishes, dear. Thank 


you for helping me.” 

“That's all right. Would you please 
hand me Tiny's harness?” 

At the sound of his name, Tiny 
came over to Naomi and stood. 

Mrs. Walker watched her daugh- 
ter walk through the living room and 


up the stairs. She used to dance 
along instead of walk. 

Up in her room Naomi made her 
bed and put her things away. She 
picked up the clock that stood on the 
stand by her bed. The crystal was 
gone and she felt the time. It was 
almost 9. Naomi took hold of Tiny's 
harness and they went downstairs. 
She called good-bye to her mother 
and stepped onto the porch. The cool 
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MARY LOU RAUDE- 
BAUGH (First Award) 
is 15 and in the ninth 
grade at Flagstaff 
(Ariz.) High School. Her 
teacher is D. L. Skaggs. 
Mary lov hes a num- 
ber of hobbies, among 
them pointing ond 
drawing, reading, writ- 
ing short stories, pho- 
tography, and all kinds 
of sports. After graduating from high school, 
she hopes te ge on te college and then make a 
career of writing or newspaper reporting. 
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GROUP | AWARD IN BLACK INK 


LOAFING, by Ronny Johnson, Grade 9, 
Meeker Junior High, Greeley, Colo. 
First shown at May Co's. regional. 
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and quiet of the house was gone. The 
birds were singing. She could hear 
old Miss Thomas chatting across the 
fence with Mrs. Harrison, the newly- 
married girl. 

Presently Tiny stopped and she 
reached out and opened the gate. 
Then she turned left through town. 
It must be a lovely morning, she 
thought, as she tried to picture the 
street down which they were walk- 
ing. At the corner she turned right 
so that she could go past all the 
shops. Nearing the busy streets, she 
began to feel nervous. She was 
ashamed of herself for doubting 
Tiny. She knew that he wouldn’t let 
anything happen to her. 

She knew by the delicious scent 
that she must be nearing the little 


CAROL SNYDER (Sec- 
ond Award), 13, seys 
thet her main interests 
ere art and writing. 
But she alse likes folk- 
singing and horseback 
riding, tennis and 
swimming. She is oc 
baseball fon. She en- 
joys discussing subjects 
like science or religion. 
ninth grader at 

Bronx, WN. Y., 
. Her is 
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French bakery. She decided to stop 
and say hello to Marie. 

As she walked into the shop, Marie 
ran up and kissed Naomi affection- 
ately on the cheek. 

“I am so glad to see you back. I 
missed your not coming to the shop. 
Did they treat you all right at that 
school?” 

Naomi laughed. “Not so fast. I feel 
fine and I'm very happy to be back 
and the people at the school were 
wonderful. Meet Tiny.” 

“Would it be all right if I gave 
him one of my rolls?” 

“I don’t think it would hurt him.” 

Tiny grabbed the roll. 

“Here's a cinnamon roll for you.” 

“Thank you. It smells good.” 

“Do come and see me again.” 

Naomi left the shop and walked 
down the street. She was beginning 
to feel happy. Then her heart froze. 
She had not realized it until now, 
but she was nearing Pop's. She heard 
familiar laughter inside and the juke 
box. She blinked back the tears and 
walked past. The laughter stopped 
too suddenly. They had seen her. She 
wondered if Shirley was with them. 
She was almost relieved when the 
footsteps behind her went on past. 
She knew if anyone spoke to her she 
would have burst out crying. Farther 
down the block she regained control 
of herself. She retraced her steps in 
her mind and found she was only a 
block from the park. 

Naomi liked the sound of her san- ° 
dals on the gravel path and the smell 
of grass and flowers. She smelled the 
swimming pool and heard the sound 
of splashing and laughter as the 
morning swimming class plunged in 
for their lesson. She was sorry when 
she reached the edge of the park. 
The big tower clock at the court 
house struck eleven o'clock. She 
turned west on the cement sidewalk. 

(Continued on page 18) 
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SUE LOWRY (Third 
Award) is 14 and edi- 
tor of the school paper 
at Shaker Heights 
(Ohie) Junior High, 





SECOND AWARD, Essay Division 
By Ronald Blair 


Derby Days 


A NOISY, excited crowd had gath- 
ered around me. Cameras 
clicked. Radio announcers pushed 
microphones in front of my face. 
Television men fixed their cameras 
on me. One of the judges was hold- 
ing the shiny silver cup on which 
was inscribed Winner 1950 All 
American Soap Box Derby, Akron, 
Ohio. | climbed from my racer as the 
crowd cheered, and the officials pre- 
sented me with the big trophy. 
Proudly I held it high in the air. 

Then suddenly the crowd was 
gone. Only I remained, waving a 
hammer high over my head, but the 
pieces that might make that dream 
come true lay at my feet on the 
workroom floor. I sat down. I re- 
membered now that I was an en- 
trant in Williamsport’s Soap Box 
Derby Race that was to be run on 
July 25. I really hadn’t been serious 
about signing up for the race, but I 
had thought I would build a racer, 
and, if it turned out all right—I might 
enter. 

That was my plan until my mother 
“accidentally” registered me when 
we went down to the Chevrolet ga- 
rage for some literature on the build- 
ing of a car. I went back to work. 
“Yessir, Akron, here I come,” I 
thought as I labored over the wood- 
en frame. 

At last the day came when I added 
the finishing touches to the racer. It 
had been checked, double-checked, 
and rechecked. The only thing that 
worried me was the weight, for it 
couldn’t weigh over 250 pounds with 
me in it. Soon my family began in- 
specting the racer. “Grab hold of that 
end,” I'd tell them. “See how much 
you think it weighs.” Anywhere from 
100 to 140 were the guesses. 

I stood proudly alongside it at the 
garage as the officials made the in- 
spections. At last they came to me! 
All the measurements were taken of 
my car except the weighing. I held 
my breath_as I climbed on the scales 
and watched the marker go up. 150— 
190—200—225. I sighed with relief. 


Derby Day at last! I arose bright 
and early and nervous. After hur- 
riedly dressing, I went straight tothe 
garage where a few other boys were 
restlessly pacing around their cars. 
Large trucks came, and we loaded 
our racers onto them to be hauled to 
the top of Market Street. We boys 
remained to receive our shirts and 
racing helmets. Later we lined up in 
rows behind the Williamsport High 
School Band. Through the crowded 
streets we advanced, yelling to 
friends and relatives. 

As soon as we reached the top of 
the hill, I sat on the top of my racer, 
turning my wheels, anxiously waiting 
for the.race to start. 

All around me there was noise and 
people taiking. I heard my name be- 
ing called. I turned to see Mom and 
Dad and my six brothers standing 
hack of the fence. 

“Number 24! Over here!” It was 
one of the officials readying the cars 
for the race. “Number 24? That's 
me!” I left my family and moved my 
car up in line. I climbed nervously 
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into the racer as the announcer 
called out our names. I was racing 
a boy from Danville, Pa. 

“Both ready?” the starter asked. | 
looked over at the other boy. We 
both nodded. I thought of my family 
back there along the fence. 

Bang! Before I knew just what 
had happened, my racer rolled down 
the ramp. The starter’s gun had 
sounded and the race had started! I 
watched straight ahead as the cars 
gained speed going down the hill. | 
knew I shouldn't, but I turned my 
head slowly and glanced back. I was 
in front of him! It seemed only a 
second later that the timer was wav- 
ing the flag as we approached the 
bottom of the hill. Across the finish 
line we sped. I pushed on my brake 
pedal and my racer slowly came to 
a stop. I looked around, then ex- 
citedly asked, “Who won?” 

“The boy from Danville,” he’ said 
as I climbed from my racer. I stood 
there in a daze. It had all happened 
so quickly that it didn’t seem pos- 
sible. After all that hard work—now 
—it—was—over. I stood bewildered 
for a moment, my mind blank, until 
I felt a hand touch my shoulder and 
a voice said, “Better get out of the 
way. Two more racers coming 
down.” I walked slowly to the edge 
of the street. My mind wasn’t on the 
race now. It was filled with new 
thoughts of just how I would build 
my car next year. Better car—more 
speed—Akron—maybe. 
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FISH MARKET, by James Ballard, Grade 8, #91 Gwynns Falls Junior High, 
Baltimore, Maryland. First shown at Hochschild, Kohn & Co. regional. 





Awards Winners. Junior Division 


WRITING AWARDS 

On this page are printed the winners 
in the Junior Division of the Scholastic 
Writing Awards. We regret that we 
do not have sufficient space to print the 
names of students who received honor- 
able mentions or commendations. They 
will be notified through certificates sent 
to their principals. 

Short Story, Poetry, and Essay classi- 
fications are sponsored by L. E. Water- 
man Co., manufacturers of fountain 


pens 


POETRY 


181 AWARD: $25 
MARCIA THOMAS, Gove jr. H. $., Denver, Cole 
Teacher, Eugene 8. Packer 


IND AWARD: $15 
DELORES GAINES, James E. Guinn School, Ft 
Werth, Texas. Teacher, Mrs. A. A. Parker 


32D AWARD: $10 
HERBERT U. JONES, JR., West End H. S., Birming. 
ham, Ale. Teacher, Miss E. Robertson. 


4TH AWARDS: WATERMAN PENS 

Helen Ruth Engelhardt, Cunningham Jr. H, §. 234, 
N.Y. C., N.Y. Teacher, Geraldine Burke. 

Joolion Ross, Bronx H. S$. of Science, N. Y. C., 
N. Y. Teacher, Isabel Gordon 


MARGARET SCOGGIN 
Librarian and editor of 
young peoples’ anthologies 


MARY GOULD DAVIS 
Author of books for 
young people 


LOCKIE PARKER 
Editor, Story Parade 


IRVING CRUMP 
Editor, Boys’ Life 


ELIAS LIEBERMAN 
Poet and Assoc. Supt. of 
Schools, New York City 


LAURA BENET 
Poet and educator 


Carel Jansen, teaver Country Day School, Chest- 
aut Hill, Mass. Teacher, Mrs. J. Pope. 

Janis Diane Pitts, William James School, ft. Worth, 
Texas. Teacher, Mr. T. R. Boley. 

Joan Elaine Hurns, Robert E. Lee Jr. H. S., Miami, 
Fia. Teacher, Pauline Taylor. 


ESSAY 
1ST AWARD: $25 


PETER EICHORN, Shaker Hts. Jr. H. S., Cleveland, 
Ohic. Teacher, Mrs. Gladys H. Shroyer. 


2ND AWARD: 615 
RONALD BAIR, Stevens Jr. H. S., Williomsport, 
Pa. Teacher, Miss Isabelle McGraw. 


IRD AWARD: $10 
ELIZABETH EVANS, John ®. Buchtel H. $., Akron, 
Ohio. Teacher, Elien Due. 


4TH AWARDS: WATERMAN PENS 

Richard Arthur Rice, Eaglebrook School, Deerfield, 
Mess. Teacher, Thomas K. Fisher. 

Clavdia Ann Anderson, E. M. Daggett Jr. 
ft. Worth, Texas. Teacher, Mrs. Mary 8. Rood. 

Billy Low Dubois, T. Roosevelt Jr. 
Celif. Teacher, Mabel A. Loederich. 

Carleen Tyborski, Milten (Wisc.) 
Teacher, Edith Stockman. 

Ken McGillivray, Evanston (ill.) 
Teacher, $. Mildred Wright. 


SHORT STORY 


1ST AWARD: $25 
MARY LOU RAUDEBAUGH, Flagstoff (Ariz.) H. 5. 
Teacher, Mr. Skaggs. 


Union High. 
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WRITING AWARDS 
JUDGES 


Junior Division 


ESSAY 


ALICE TORREY 
Children’s Book Editor, 
Coward-McCana 


HUGHES MEARNS 
Educator in Geld of 
creative writing 


H. S., 
H. $., San Jose, 


Twp. H. S&S. 


2ND AWARD: $15 
CAROL SNYDER, E. 8. Browning Jr. H. S. 115, 
N. Y. C., N. Y. Teacher, Jane Mathewson. 


IRD AWARD: $10 
SUE M. LOWRY, Shaker Hts. Jr. H. S., Cleve- 
lend, Ohio. Teacher, Mabel Kirk. 


4TH AWARDS: WATERMAN PENS . 

Burke Strifier Arehart, Parcells School, 
Poirte Woods, Mich. Teacher, Edwin Wendt. 

Tom Neumiller, Peoria (Ill.) H. S. Teacher, Miss 
G. Swisher. 

Billy Lou Dubois, T. Roosevelt Jr. H. $., San Jose, 
Collf. Teacher, Mabel A. Laederich. 

Anne Randolph, Milton (Wisc.) Union H. S$. Teach- 
er, Edith Stockman. 

Anne Maury, Kensington (Md.) Jr. H. S. Teacher, 
Mrs. Vorna Towne. 


Grosse 


1952 SCHOLASTIC-ANSCO 
PHOTOGRAPHY AWARDS 


Group ! 
Exhibition, June 1-30, 1952 
East River Savings Bank 
Rockefeller Center, New York, New York 


A—PEOPLE 


FIRST AWARD: $50 
JOHN CHANDLER, Meadowbrook School, Fort 
Worth, Texas. T-Mrs. Mary |. Alford. 
SECOND AWARD: $25 
ANSCO SUPPLEMENTARY AWARD: $25 

DICK HYMAN, Central H. S., Philadelphic, Pa. 
T-£. M. Kramer. 


THIRD AWARD: $15 
JAMES ACKERMAN, Hamilton Jr. H. S., Elizabeth, 
N. J. T-Arthur E. Starks. 


HONORABLE MENTION: (ANSCO FILM) 

Harold Addison, Memorial Jr. H. $., San Diego, 
Calif. T-C. T. Burns. 

Berton Zbar, Jr. H. S. 73, Brooklyn, N. Y. T-Mrs 
Halliday. 

James Kressier, St. Paul's 
T-C. W. Heller. 


School, Baltimore, Md. 


B—PETS 


FIRST AW/.RD: $50 
MIKE NEGLEY, Peorio (ill.) H. S. T-Harlan W. 
Suffield. 


SECOND AWARD: $25 

DEANNA ACTON, Jackson Jr. 
City, Okla. T-Mrs, Verna Knepper. 
THIRD AWARD: $15 

JAMES KRESSLER, St. 
Md. T-C. Wilfred Heller. 
HONORABLE MENTION: (ANSCO FILM) 

Lois Lundberg, Lincoln School, New Providence, 
WN. J. T-Eva Kroyer. 

Herman Franck, David Sterr Jordan H. S., Palo 
Alto, Calif. 

Linda Detwiler, John F. Hughes H. S., Utica, N. Y. 
T-Mrs. Nellie D. tes. 


C—ACTIVITIES 


FIRST AWARD: $50 
ANSCO SUPPLEMENTARY AWARD: $50 

LARRY BRAAK, Spring Loke (Mich.) Jr. H. S. T-Miss 
L. Van Buekering. 


SECOND AWARD: $25 
RAYMOND BRIGGS, Romsey Jr 
apolis, Minn. T-V. C. Smith. 


THIRD oe $15 
ANSCO SUPPLEMENTARY AWARD: $15 

VICTOR ALFEROS, Memorial Jr. H. S., San Diego, 
Calif. T-C. T. Burns. 


HONORABLE MENTION: (ANSCO FILM) 

Harold Addison, Memorial Jr. H. $., San Diege, 
Calif. T-C.T. Burns, 

Stephen Sato, Memorial Jr. H. $., Sdn Diego, Calif. 
T-C. T. Burns. 


(Continued on next page) 
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Art Awards 


HIS month Scholastic Art Awards 

celebrates its 25th birthday. The 
climax of the celebration is the exhi- 
bition now being held in the Fine 
Arts Galleries, Carnegie Institute, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. The exhibition will 
close June 1. 

More than 1,500 oil paintings, 
water colors, pen and ink sketches, 
pencil and crayon drawings, lino- 
leum block prints, costume designs, 
cartoons, and work in sculpture, 
weaving, leathercraft, jewelry and 
metalcraft, in a total of 26 different 
classifications, are on display. 

Forwarded to Carnegie Institute 
for national judging were those 
pieces which had been awarded gold 
achievement keys by regional juries. 
For areas where there were no re- 
gional shows, entries were carefully 
screened in Pittsburgh by a prelimi- 
nary jury 

Scholastic Art Awards is truly a 
school program. Supervisors and di- 
rectors of art education serve as 
regional chairmen and with their 
committees of art teachers advise the 
department stores and other institu- 
tions who sponsor the regional exhi- 
bitions. Entries are the best of work 
done regularly in grades 7 through 
12 of the schools of the U. S. 

Students submitted over 125,000 
entries for Scholastic Art Awards this 
year. About 25,000 pieces won places 
in regional exhibitions. Of these, 
8,000 key-winners came to Pittsburgh 
for national judging, as well as about 
500 portfolios competing for scholar- 
ships. Added to this number coming 
to Carnegie Institute were thousands 
of entries from unsponsored areas 
which were studied by the prelimi- 
nary jury. 

This issue of Junior Scholastic con- 
tains selected entries from the Scho- 
lastic Art Awards, Group I (grades 
7, 8, and 9). Extra copies of this Stu- 
dent Achievement Issue are avail. 
able at 10 cents each. All winners 
have been notified through their 
school principals. A complete listing 
of award-winning entries in the Art 
Awards, Groups I, II, and III, is to 
be found in the May issue of Liter- 
ary Cavalcade Teacher Edition, Part 
II ( price 25 cents per copy). 

Orders for extra copies, with re- 
mittance (no postage stamps, please), 
should be sent to: Scholastic Maga- 
zines, 351. Fourth Ave., New York 
10, N. Y. 


Photography Awards Winners 
(Continued from preceding page) 


John Dutke, Cooper Jr. H. $. 73, Maspeth, Queens, 
N. Y. T-Mrs. Holliday. 


D—SCENES 
FIRST AWARD: $50 
PATSY DEBERNARDIS, Woodlown H. S., Portland, 
Ore. T-David Park. 


SECOND AWARD: $25 
ANSCO SUPPLEMENTARY AWARD: $25 

HERMAN FRANCK, Dovid Storr Jordan H. §., Pale 
Alte, Calif. T-Clayten Throup. 


THIRD AWARD: $15 


MARTIN SCHERR, Hamilton Jr 
N. J. T-Arthur Storks. 


HONORABLE MENTION: (ANSCO FILM) 

Sendra Pickrel, Ursuline Academy, Cincinnati, 
Ohio. T-Sr. Elizabeth. 

larry Brack, Spring Lake (Mich.) Jr. H. S$. T-Miss 
L. Van Buekering. 


Fred Baver, Central H. §., Philadelphia, Po. T-Mr. 
Kramer. 


H. S., Elizabeth, 
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The Razor's Edye 


The barber had cut him, nicked him, 
and gashed him. 

“Give me a glass of water, please,” 
gasped the customer. 

“You aren’t going to taint, | hope?” 
asked the barber in alarm. 

“No,” he replied. “I just want to see 
if my mouth still holds water.” 

Joan Roddy, MeDonala (Tenn.) School 


Nothing to Crow About 


Two wild geese in a southern swamp 
were watching fighter planes zooming 
across the sky. 

“Yes, they're pretty clever to fly 
without flapping their wings,” said one 
goose. “But they needn't roar about it.” 

Beverly Sue Parrott, Hogg Junior High, Tyler, Texas 
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for a cool, smart summer! 


Tissue-weight shirting, with thousands of tiny “windows”— open to 
every cool breeze! In white or colors. Arrow Zephyr fabric comes in shirts 
with your favorite Arrow collar style, sports shirts and shorts. “Sanfor- 
ized”-labeled. Enjoy summer in Arrow Zephyr! Ask also for harmonizing 
Arrow handkerchiefs, and Arrow ties in prints, stripes and foulards. 


ARROW ZEPHYR 





Civett, Peabedy & Ce., inc. 
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Collections Unlimited 
(Continued from page 12) 


dryer since there is not sufficient 
room for anything as mundane* as 
hanging the family linen. 

Minor among our collections are 
the cigarette package wrappers. 
Would you believe there are several 
hundred various brands of which we 
already have 182 including “Lucky 
Strike green” that went to war and 
never returned? These, however, 
artistically mounted in an album of 
their own, present no particular 
storage problem. On the contrary, 
my brother, who has carefully 
hoarded every sports magazine pub- 
lished since he has been able to read, 
needs rather extensive book shelves 
to house these precious volumes. 
Mother's antique jewelry collection 
reposes in her jewel cases, and so 
does not take up valuable space. 

If you should find yourself with 
time on your hands, why not start a 
collection—or two—or three? Remem- 
ber what the experts say! Everyone 
should have a hobby! 


Means werd is defined on poge 21. 


Day in Darkness 


(Continued from page 14) 


If she walked slowly, she would be 
at her father’s office at 11:30. The 
sun felt good on her back. 

In her mind she pictured the dif- 
ferent shops as she walked toward 
her father’s office. She went through 
the big glass doors and across the 
lobby to the elevator. She pressed 
the up button and waited. The eleva- 
tor doors opened and she walked in. 

Naomi stepped out of the elevator 
and walked down the long hall 
counting the doors. At the ninth she 
went in. Everyone in the office knew 
her and said hello. 

Naomi walked to the assistant 
manager's office and asked the re- 
ceptionist if her father was busy. 

“No, he has been waiting for you.” 

Naomi opened the door and walked 
in. “Hello,” she said brightly. “Am I 
too early?” 

“Not at all. Come in and have a 
seat. How was the walk down?” 

“It's nice this morning. I stopped 
at Marie’s and went through the park 
and down Main Street.” 








YES, RC MAKES YOU FEEL LIKE NEW! 





Two full glasses in the BIG bottle! 
Enjoy a frosty RC today! 





“I'm glad you had a nice walk 
down. Where would you like to go 
to lunch?” 

“How about the Blue Tea Room?” 

“Be with you as soon as I get my 
hat.” 

As her father left to get his hat 
and coat, she was suddenly struck 
with the idea that the people in the 
restaurant wouldn't know how to 
arrange her food. She might knock 
something over and embarrass her 
father. She had just made up her 
mind to tell her father that she didn’t 
want to go when he came back. 

“We're off!” he said, taking her 
hand. He sounded so cheerful that 
Naomi couldn’t refuse. In the street 
the sun was hot and the before- 
noon crowds rushed by. 

The Blue Tea Room was air-con- 
ditioned and pleasantly cool. Naomi’s 
father led her to a table. 

The waiter asked what they would 
like. 

“I would like a chicken salad 
sandwich and a glass of iced tea,” 
said Naomi. 

“Tll have the same,” said Mr. 
Walker. 

“Tell me what it looks like, please. 
It's such a long time since I have 
been here.” 

As her father. began describing 
the restaurant, Naomi was trying to 
figure a way to manage her lunch. 
She asked, “Daddy, will you please 
tell me how my food is arranged?” 

“Sure, Baby,” he said, swallowing 
hard. “Your sandwich is on the plate 
ia front of you. It’s cut in half and 
there are potato chips around it. 
Your tea is to the right and above 
your plate.” 

Her father paid the check and 
asked, “What are you planning to do 
now? It’s quarter to one.” 

“I think I'll go home now. Thanks 
for the lunch, Dad. I'll see you to- 
night.” 

Naomi turned and walked down 
the street toward the park. This time 
she did not go straight through the 
park. Instead, she wandered around 
on the paths listening to the flapping 
of the pigeons’ wings as they flew 
about looking for popcorn. She 
bought a bag and sat on one of the 
benches idly throwing it to the 
pigeons and Tiny, occasionally eating 
a kernel herself. After it was gone, 
she got up and walked home. 

The house was cool and refreshing 
after the hot sun. Naomi went out 
on the porch and sat in the swing. 
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GROUP | AWARD IN HANDCRAFT 


HEAD-HUNTER by James Eddins, Gr. 
7, Guilford School, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
First shown, Shillito’s regional. 
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Her thoughts were interrupted by 
the ringing of the telephone. She 
picked up the receiver, a bit hesi- 
tantly. 

“Hello?” 

“Naomi? This is Shirley.” 

“Oh.” 

“When did you get home? I didn’t 
even know you were home until one 
of the girls called and said she had 
seen you in town.” 

“I got back last night.” 

“Is it all right if I come over?” 

“Do you mean it?” 

“Of course I mean it.” 

“Come right over, then, and hurry!” 

Naomi heard the phone click. A 
sudden joy and excitement filled her 
and she reached down and gave 
* Tiny a big hug. Naomi rushed back 
to the porch and sat in the swing. 
She heard the sound of running foot- 
steps and the familiar hello. 

“Hi,” she called. Shirley ran up the 
steps and onto the porch. She threw 
her arms around Naomi and hugged 
her tight. 

“Gee, I was glad to hear you're 
back. Tell me all about your adven- 
tures. I was beginning to think you 
weren't home. I've been calling all 
morning.” 

“I was uptown with Dad. How’s 
Stan and Dave and all the others?” 

“Tl tell you if you promise to. tell 
me about yourself.” 

Naomi’s eyes almost shone with 
happiness as she listened to Shirley. 
She doesn’t treat me any differently. 


She doesn’t even act as if, I were 
blind. 

“Dave didn’t go to his uncle's this 
year. He and Stan are both working. 
When I called him, I could tell how 
happy he was just by the sound of 
his voice.” 

“Really?” 

“Yes. I had a party at my house 
the other night. We had so much 
fun!” 

“My! What's this?” 

“Oh, my goodness. You startled us, 
Mother. Shirley and I are having a 
gab session.” 

“That's nice. If you like, I'll bring 
you out a cold drink.” 

“Oh, there was a country club 
dance last week. 1 went with Dave. 
Stan didn’t go. I wish you could see 
my new dress.” 

There was a silence. 

“Oh, I'm sorry. Really I am. I com- 
pletely forgot—” 

“That's all right,” said Naomi. “I 
don’t mind. I know you forgot. That's 
what I want you to do. It isn’t really 
so bad. Tell me what your new dress 
looks like.” 

Just then Mrs. Walker came out 
onto the porch with the cold drinks 
on a tray. She had been standing just 
inside the screen and had*heard what 
her daughter had said. Her heart 
filled with pride. 

“Naomi,” said Shirley, “we planned 
a little party at the beach in honor 
of your homecoming. Would you 
come? There will be just four of us. 
All you have to bring is yourself and 
your bathing suit.” 

“You don’t have to sell me on the 
idea,” laughed Naomi. 

“Do you think your mother will 
let you go?” 

“I'm sure she will. Help me find 
my bathing suit.” 

Up in her room, the girls hunted 
through the drawers. When they had 
finally got her jeans, shirt, towel, cap, 
suit, and old shoes together, the 
clock on Naomi’s bedstand said four 
o'clock. They hurried downstairs to 
tell Mrs. Walker their plans. Naomi 
fed Tiny. She sat on the floor by 
him, stroking his silky head and 
talking in low tones to him. 

“Tiny, I don't think I am going to 
mind being blind as much as I 
thought I would. I know it can’t be 
so terrible with people like Mother 
and Shirley and the rest of the kids. 
And dogs like you. There may be 
some hard times, but we'll always 
come through.” 


Top Flight: ! 


\CAL-COURT—News! The Keds flexible 


arch sole has wavy high-traction 
grooves, and under the arch are slotted 
ribs—all for extreme flexibility and 
anti-slip speed. Handsome, high-serv- 


lice toe-guards, lace-to-toe bracing for 


the foot in action. 

Shockproof Arch Cushions and Cush- 
ioned Insoles sponge up shocks. Cal- 
‘Court is tops! Men’s and women’s sizes. 


FLEXIBLE 
arch —*, 


The Shoes of Chanypions They Wish 
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An Important Message from 


Now You Can Get TAB Books 
For Vacation Reading Too 


—At Same Money-Saving Prices! 


Good news tor book fans! Here’s a special 
new plan which lets you enjoy the benefits 
of TAB Club membership all during vaca- 
tion. Regular TAB prices prevail—one book 
free for every four you buy, and you can 
profit by these unusual savings even if you 
are not a TAB Club member! So look over 
the splendid titles below, get out your pen- 


. THE TATTOOED MAN, Pease 
Adventure on a tramp-freigl.ter. 

. FOREST PATROL, Jim Kjeigaard 
Ranger fights fires, wolves. 

. INDIAN PAINT, Balch 
Little Falcon fights to save pony. 
SCARFACE, Andre Norton 
Adventure on the Spanish Main. 

. LONG WHARF, Howard Pease 
Tale of San Francisco fire. 

. MESSER MARCO POLO, Donn Byrnes 
Venetian traveler in China. 

. SKYCRUISER, Howard Brier 
Mystery, adventure in the sky. 

. MINGO DABNEY, James Street 
American becomes leader in Cuban 
Revolution. 

. STARBUCK VALLEY WINTER, 
Haig-Brown 
2 boys fight cougars, crooks. 

. THE CABALLERO, McCulley 
Romantic tale of Old California. 

NO OTHER WHITE MAN, Julia Davis 
Opening of the Northwest. 

. RED RUST, Cornelia Cannon 
Pioneers in Minnesota. 

. PRISONER OF ZENDA, Anthony Hope 
Mistaken identity, daring adventure. 


STORIES ABOUT ANIMALS 

14. BIG RED, Jim Kjelgaard 
Story of a heroic dog. 

15. CALL OF THE WILD, Jack London 
Tale of Alaska’s Gold Rush. 


16. HUMAN SIDE OF ANIMALS, Packard 
Animals have personalities. 

17. SILVER, Thomas Hinkle 
Story of a handsome, white stallion. 

18, PUPPY STAKES, Betty Cavanna 
Story of litter of cocker spaniels. 


DETECTIVE & MYSTERY STORIES 

19. STRANGERS IN THE DESERT, Russell 
Ghost town's mines hid clue. 

20. OUT OF THIS WORLD, 
Anthology of fantasy tales, old and new 

21. MEMOIRS OF SHERLOCK HOLMES, 
Conan Doyle 
Exploits of famous sleuth 


' y IRL 

22. SUE BARTON, STUDENT NURSE, 
Boylston 
Lovable, red-head in big hospital. 

23. JUNIOR MISS, Sally Benson 
Everyone laughs with teen-age Judy. 


cil, and make out your order. Order as soon 
as possible to make sure you get your books 
before school closes (see delivery notice 


——— Paual A Bell 


National Headquarters 


. TREASURY OF FOLK SONGS 
Words of 100 U. S. Songs. 

. YOUR OWN PARTY BOOK, Crampton 
Helpful hints for party-givers. 

. HOBBY HORSE HILL, Davis 
Adventures with Wade family. 


PORTS STORIES 

. BILL STERN’S BOXING STORIES 
Stories of American boxers. 

. MY FAVORITE SPORTS STORIES, 
Bill Stern, 
Famed sports announcer. 

. LUCKY TO BE A YANKEE, Joe DiMag- 
gio 
Great hitter’s own story. 

. BATTER UP, Jackson Scholz 
Marty had to learn to be a good sport. 

. BAT BOY OF THE GIANTS, Garreau 
A boy in big league baseball. 

. STORY OF THE BROOKLYN DODGERS 
Story of baseball's great team. 


westeae YARNS 

3. SUNDOWN JIM, Ernest Haycox 
Hero cleans up tough, lawless town. 

. WESTERN ROUNDUP, Hano 
Action stories of gun-shooting West. 

. DESTRY RIDES AGAIN, Max Brand 
Two-fisted, Western. 

. HOPALONG CASSIDY RETURNS, 
Mulford 
Hopalong pursues bank robber. 


MISCELLANEOUS 
37. CARE AND TRAINING OF DOGS, Jones 
38. FUN WITH PUZZLES, Lemming 
236 tricky puzzles & brain twisters. 
39. WE TOOK TO THE WOODS, Louise Rich 
City-bred dare nature. 
40. THE GOOD EARTH, Pearl Buck 
Valiant struggle of Chinese family. ° 





ORDERING INFORMATION 


IMPORTANT! Because schools in many 
parts of the country close early, books 
on this Summer Reading Plen Offer 
will be sent to your home, instead of 
te yeur school. In ordering your books, 
fll out the coupon at the right and mai 











TEEN AGE BOOK CLUB 
351 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 


ANY FIVE 
BOOKS 


ONLY 


$1.00 


TAB SUMMER READING PLAN 
Encircle below the numbers of the 
books you want, and send this covu- 
pon, together with remittance, to 
Teen Age Book Club, 351 Fourth 
Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. Be sure 
to write your HOME ADDRESS below. 


123465 67 8 910 11 12 
13 14 15 16 17 18 19 20 21 22 23 24 
25 26 27 28 29 30 31 32 33 34 35 36 
37 38 39 40 


Total No. Books... Total Amount__ 


Name 
Home 


Addrec 











City 
Zone__ State. 








quiz-word PUZZLE 


There are more than 
200 varieties of this 
big, beautiful plant. 
its flowers are vusu- 
ally large and pink. 


This plant has small 
clusters of pink, white, 
or blue flowers. One 
plant may hove many 
blooms. 


The names of the mystery flowers and the 
U. S. territories they represent are in the puzzle. 
There are 46 definitions. Score 2 points for each 
ene you get right, and give yourself a bonus 
of 8 if you get them all right. Perfect score: 100. 


ACROSS 


. Mystery flower at right stands for this 


territory. 


. Frolicked about. 


. Within. 


8. Arrive. 
10. Either. 


. What a private says to ar officer. 
3. Him. 15. Kilogram (abbrev.}. 


. Street (abbrev.). 


. I would (contraction). 


. Old form of even. 


. Pull along. 


20. Cry. 


24. Kind of evergreen. 
3. I — —, you are. 


. Preposition showing where. 


9. South (abbrev.). 


30. Myself. 


. Steal from. 33. Company (abbrev.). 
. Post scriptum (abbrev.). 

5. Aluminum (abbrev.). 
. Pieces of wire used to fasten papers 


together. 


. Territory represented by mystery flower 


at left. 


. Give weapons to. 


2. Falsehoods. 


3. Adverb showing how. 
. Walks around the edge of. 
5. Kenneth s nickname. 


. The years after the birth of Christ 


(abbrev.). 


7. First two words in name of mystery 


flower at right. (Third word is not.) 


. Form of coal. 


12. Iam, he — —. 


3. Mystery flower at left. 


14. Short for Edward. 19. Not yes. 
21. Preposition meaning from. 

23. Capital of Poland. 

25. Part of a house. 

26. Morning hours (abbrev.). 

28. Preposition showing direction. 

32. One of the Dutch East Indies. 

34. Parent-Teachers Association (abbrev.). 
36. Hawaiian flower wreath. 

37. Hush! 


38. Pennsylvania (abbrev.). 


Answers to this week's Quiz-word Puzzle in 
Teacher Edition. Happy Vacation! 


Answers to last week's Quiz-word Puzzle 


ACROSS: 1-hod; 4-mop; 7-Carolina; 9-Po; 
10-Gene; 11-too; 13-wad; 14-Albion; 16-solo; 
17-eldest; 2l-need; 23-scenic; 25-bah; 26-tar; 
27-Lana; 28-N.Y.; 29-Virginia; 32-ate; 33-not. 

DOWN: I-ha; 2-or; 3-dogwood; 4-mind; 
5-one; 6-Pa; 7-cools; 8-lean; 9-P.T.A.; 12- 
oboe; 15-ill; 18-enchain; 19-see; 20-tent; 
22-Diana; 23-sang; 24-cry; 25-bare; 27-lit; 
29-.VA; 3-no; 31-it. 


STARRED + WORDS 


Words storred® in this issue are defined here. 


deluge (DELL-youj). Verb. To flood; 
to overwhelm with a flood of water. 

escort (ESS-kort). Noun. A person or 
persons who go along as guards or as 
companions. The word may also be 
used as a verb—to accompany. t 

frequency (FREE-kwuhn-sih). Noun. 
The rate at which something recurs. In 
physics it means the number of times 
an event of a certain kind recurs within 
a given period of time, usually a second. 

latent (LAY-tunt). Adjective. Hidden 
or concealed, present, but not visible 
or apparent. 

mundane (mun-DANE; wu as in up). 
Adjective. Earthy or worldly as eon- 
trasted with heavenly or spiritual. 

mythical (MITH-uh-kuhl). Adjective. 
It comes from the noun “myth” which 
means a traditional or legendary story 
usually ubout some coche. tas being 
who never existed. Thus “mythical” has 
come to mean imaginary, not founded 
on fact. 

numismatics (nu - mihz - MAT - iks). 
Noun. The science of coins and medals. 

uninitiated (un-ih-NISH -ih-ay -ted). 
Adjective describing someone who has 
not been introduced to knowledge of 
some art or subject, or into some special 
society. 

utilize (YOU-tuh-lize). Verb. To 
make use of. 


HOW TO PRONOUNCE 
Irrawaddy (ihr-a-WODD.-ih; a as in 
sofa) 
Mandalay (MAN-da-lay or man-da- 
LAY.) 








Not Mechanically Minded 


Phil: “Does your girl friend know 
much about cars?” 

Eric: “No. She thinks you cool the 
motor by stripping the gears.” 


David Wolf, West Junior High, Warren, Ohio 





1 cS 
‘'s pest © 


it was in 1879 that Dan Rudge introduced 
the original safety bicycle — the forerunner 
of the machine we know today. 


Since those early times the Rudge Company 
has devised more improvements than any 
other firm in the industry. Manufactured in 
the world’s largest bicycle plant, the Rudge 
still hos that extra class—still has the pref. 
erence of those who can judge bicycles. 


Compare yourself and you'll decide for o 
Rudge —“Britain’s Best Bicycle”; 


“Take puffing out of pedalling” — ride o 
Rudge and avoid almost 20 Ibs. of unneces- 
sary dead weight. 


“Make molehills out of mountains” — ride o 
Rudge and let Sturmey-Archer 3-speed gears 
give your legs the same kind of help a car 
gets from its gear box 


“Double the fun of cycling by night”— ride 
@ Rudge... switch on the Rudge Dynohub for 
a self-generated beam of light while your 
machine is in motion. 


4 t Roadster with 
et 3-speed 50” 


A well kept Rudge does not need a mechan- 
ic’s attention, yet there is one everywhere, 
spore ports on hand, ready to give you 
immediote service. 


For tree iNustrated catalogue, write to. 
Rudge Cycles, Dept. $, 18 Werren $1, New York 7 
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r 
Mint British Colonieg from Niue, 
Free: Gilbert Ellice, Nauru, Turks, Cai- 
Brunei, Caymans, Tonga, Pitcairns, 


Sarawak— FREE with approvals. 
Brooklyn 2, N. Y. 


Powerful Magnifying Glass 
and Big Bargain Lists to new 
customers for 5¢ postage and 

ry ay 


VIKING, 130-G Clinton Street, 











Jamestown Stamp Ceo., Supt. GS, Jamestown, N.Y. 
L R b r ! “THE STAMP FINDER” = reis 


at_« glance the country to which any 
longs 3? pages illustrated — valu 
able “Stamp Collector's Dictionary,” Stam 
ures and World's Ten Rarest Stamps. Also Aposerels 
GARCELON STAMP CO., Box 1194, Calais, Maine 











GIVEN — Famous Americans Set plus Flag 
Set plus National Parks Set, plus the Presi- 
dential Bet to $5. A Total of 90 Stamps Abso- 
lutely Free to Customers for our unsurpassed 
United States or Foreign Selections. Send Sc 
Postage for 15 of the Above Mentioned Stamps 
lus full ib Nava Dept. 905, Tribere 


we C Co assau &t.. New Vort City 


GIGANTIC CANADIAN BARGAIN 


Complete set Hoyal Visit, Coronation, Jubi 
lee, new George TV set, Confederation, Geo 

V. set, ete. A gigantic bargain. Only le to 
spproval applicants 


ENSIGN STAMP CO., Box 116-H, Se. Orange, WN. J. 


WORLD'S LARGEST STAMP! 


A real curlosity! A stamp so large (7%x14 inches) it will 
oceu ° full page in your album. Retails for 50c. Given 

Li wal service applicants sendin, as Be postage. 
STAMPS: 1 diff., 600, SI, 1000, $2. 


TATHAm stamp 6. Soringfeld 02, Mass. 


FREE "ODDITIES" PACKET! 
ee S diamond, and o 





Giant, midget 


ther odd 
stamps — yours 4 R ith equally thrilling and 
unusual approva 
WIA Jana STAMP COMPANY 
102 Queensway + WNiagara-on-the-Leke. Ca 


EXTRA!!! AMAZING U.S. OFFER 


SCARCE STAMPS NEARLY (100 YEARS OLD; 

Roosevelt Set COMPLETE; $2 Gene: & Ar nent 

Marines Commems., 19th Century Reven 

Exposition Commem.—Value 40 | everything ONLY. * 

te sew applicants fer U. 

WAKONDA, Bex 2726, Jackson Heights, N. Y. 

PREE. $22.50 CATALOGUE VALUE 
Rayman Pian offers free onerty ogtipetion 


bey vt ne $22.50, plus No -> 
th i"tamp Aibum’and many ether bis 
with approvals. te today. 








Noseov ., Mew York 7, N. Y. 


Buy U.S. Savings Stamps 














Lafayette Arrives 


On June 13, a blue 3-cent Latayette 
commemorative will go on sale at 
Georgetown, S. C. There Lafayette first 
landed in America on another June 13, 
one hundred and seventy-five years 
ago. 

The Marquis de Lafayette was born 
in France in 1757. He was only 20 
years old when he and a group of sol- 
dier-adventurer friends fitted out the 
famous ship Victoire, and sailed it 
across the Atlantic. Once landed, he 
threw himself into the American colo- 
nies’ fight for freedom. Congress made 
him a major-general. 

Because of his youth the British 
called Lafayette “The Boy.” But he was 
old enough to stand with Washington 
throughout the terrible winter at Valley 
Forge, and later to help him defeat 
British General Cornwallis at Yorktown. 
With American independence won, 
Lafayette returned to France, to be- 
come a leader in the French revolu- 
tion. 

When American troops landed in 
France in World War I, their com- 
mander, General Pershing, expressed 
the thanks of America in his famous 
call, “Lafayette, we are here!” 

The central design of the stamp is a 
picture of Lafayette. To the left is the 
American flag, to the right is the 
French one. Under the American flag 
stands a Revolutionary War cannon. 
Beneath the French flag the landing 
party rows ashore from the Victoire. 

For a first-day cover of the stamp, 
send a self-addressed envelope to the 
Postmaster, Georgetown, S. C. You 
may ask for as many as 10 first-day 
covers, Be sure to send a money order 
to cover the cost of each first-day cover. 

NEXT 1952 COMMEMORATIVE: 
There are five more 1952 commemora- 
tives yet to be issued. The Post Office 
has not yet announced when they will 
come out. But August 22 has been men- 
tioned as a likely date for the Interna- 
tional Red Cross stamp. 


The new Lafayette commemorative stamp 


Patriotic 


Mama Eagle: “Baby said his first 
sentence today.” 

Papa Eagle: “What was it?” 

Mama Eagle: “E Pluribus Unum.” 


Bonnie Joyce Russell, Longfellow Jr. H. 8., 
Long Beach. Calif. 


In One Clip 


Customer: “Why do you have maga- 
zines with stories of murders, mysteries, 
and ghosts on that table?” 

Barber: “For faster service.” 

Customer: “How’s that?” 

Barber: “When a customer reads 
them his hair stands on end. That makes 


it easier to cut.” 
Brenda Heffernan, Russel] School, Waterbury, Conn. 


Snore More Softly 


Mr. Jones: “Why did you wake me 
out of a sound sleep?” 

Mrs. Jones: “The sound was too 
loud.” 


Steve Holcomb, Paw Paw (Mich.) Public School 


Some Surprise 


Jim: “Did you know my father was 
an electrician?” 

Pete: “Really?” 

Jim: “Yes. I was his first shock.” 


Mavis Wendland, Balaton (Minn.) High School 


Guess Again 


Ann: “What's black and white and 
red all over?” 
Ed: “I know. A newspaper.” 


Ann: “No. An embarrassed zebra.” 


Carol Walenty, Garfield Heights (Ohio) 
Elementary School 


Keep the Stubs 


It happened in the lobby of a New 
York theatre. A man kept coming back 
to the box office to buy another ticket 
after getting one a few minutes before. 
He did this a number of times. Finally 
a man who had been watching the 
whole procedure stopped him. “Look,” 
he said, “it’s none of my business, but 
I hate to see you wasting your money 
like that. All you need is one ticket.” 

“I know,” cried the man piteously, 
“but can I help it if that man at the 


door keeps tearing them up?” 
Patricia Martin, Courville School, Detroit, Mich 


Joke of the Week 


Eric: “Who was the smartest inven- 
tor of all times?” 

Ken: “Thomas Edison. He invented 
the electric light bulb so that people 
would stay up all night and listen to‘his 
phonograph.” 


Ruth Octzel, Milan School, Huron, Ohie 





j Gtizenship Quiz & 


1. RIGHT AND WRONG IN 
BURMA 


In each of the following sentences 
two of the four possible endings are 
correct, and two are wrong. Check the 
correct ones. Score 5 points for each 
correct ending, 10 to a sentence. Total 
40. 

1. Two big Burmese products are 

a. rice. 
b. wheat. 
c. tobacco. 
d. reindeer. 
2. Most of the Burmese people live 
a. in the low-lying ’areas. 
b. in large cities. 
c. in villages. 
d. on river boats. 
3. Most Burmese villages 
a. can get along with little outside 
help. 
b. have their own shopping cen- 
ters and department stores. 
c. depend on big cities for food. 
d. get goods from bazaar boats. 
. The land of Burma 
a. is one of the oldest independ- 
ent countfies in the world. 
. is run by Communists. 
. has an important location in 
southeast Asia today. 
. has rich resources buried in 
its ground. 


My score 


2. BLANKS IN THE NEWS 


Fill in the blanks in the following 
sentences, choosing your answers from 
those listed in boldface below. Score 5 
points for each. Total 25. 

1. Queen Elizabeth II of Britain will 
have her in 1953. 

2. A baseball “World Series” is being 
played this month in 

3. The U. N. has decided that 
; , a former Italian col- 
ony, shall join its neighbor, Ethiopia. 














4. plans to develop 
an area which is the northernmost tip 
of Europe. 

5. Ku-ra-ku is Japanese for Gen- 
eral new U. S. Com- 
mander in the Far East. 





Ridgway, Venezuela, Finland, silver 
jubilee, Egypt, Clark, Norway, Cyprus, 
coronation, Eritrea. 


My score 


3. HOUSE OF FREEDOM 


Check the correct ending to each 
sentence. Score 5 points each. Total 20. 


1. The U. S. House of Freedom was 
designed in 

a. 1702. 

b. 1787. 

c. 1812. 

. The President of the U. S. 

a. sees that the House of Free- 
dom goes up as the plan said 
it should. 

b. provides the “timbers” to build 
the House. 

c. inspects the building and ma- 
terials which have gone into it. 

38. The U. S. Supreme Court 

a. suggests laws to be passed. 

b. is the final judge of what is 
constitutional. 

c. ratifies [approves] 
made by Congress. 

. Citizens of the U. S. have a duty 


treaties 


a. be well-informed about what 
is happening in the VU. S. 

b. disobey laws if they feel like it. 

c. refuse to vote. 


My score 





: 


a 





3 3 





A, —_ 


4. MAP TO GUIDE YOU 


In this map of Burma, 3 areas are 
marked. Identify each by placing its 
number beside the correct description 


below. Score 5 points each. Total 15. 
__a. low-lying country where rice 
grows 


__b. nome of headhunting Burmese 
tribes 


_c. tungsten and tin lie buried here 


My score Total score 


























FREE BOOK 


will help you 
PLAY BETTER TENNIS 


@ Want to learn to play 
good tennis? Would 
you like to improve 
your game? Send for 
this FREE book by 
Vinnie Richards, holder 
of 30 Championships. 
This booklet is based 
on Richards’ own tour- 
nament experience 
illustrated with 36 fast 
action shots and photos 
of every grip. Surprise 
your opponents with 
the improvement in 
your game. Mail this 
coupon now. 


CLIP COUPON — MAIL TODAY 


OUNLOP TIRE & RUBBER CORP., Dept. 21 S00 Fifth Ave., Hew York City 


Please rush me that FREE Dunlop tennis book, “How 
To Iupnove Your Tennis Game” by Vinnie Richards. 


Name 





Address 


City. Lene. State. 
The Wi. LD) us lop 


Championship TENNIS BALLS 














For better fun this summer_ 


keep your 


camera 
handy! 


Take your summer vacation on 
Ansco All-Weather Film this year, 
and you'll enjoy it over and over 
again! 


How many times have you come 
back to school in September, wish- 
ing that you’d remembered to take 
snapshots to show your friends where 
you went and what you did during 
the vacation months? This year, 
make it a point to remember to take 
those pictures. A good way to start 
off right is to get an extra supply of 
Ansco All-Weather Film in 3-Roll 
Economy Paks, and then keep your 
film supply and your camera handy. 


When you find a picture you want 
to take, these three rules will help 
you make a better snapshot: 


This snapshot is more appealing because it tells a human interest story! 


1 Always try to have something 

* “alive” in a picture. Often land- 
scape and seascape snapshots are 
helped tremendously by posing 
a person in the foreground—not look- 
ing straight at the camera—to give 
the scene “depth” and interest. 








3-ROLL ECONOMY PAK 


The new 


saves you 15¢ 








2 If you’re shooting black-and- 

* white film, don’t be carried away 
by the colors.in a scene! Take time 
to visualize your picture as it will 
look in a black-and-white print... 
before you trip the shutter. 


3 Try to get a story-telling quality 

* into every picture you snap. The 
more interesting the story your 
snapshots tell, the better pictures 
they'll be! 


Remember these simple rules when 
you’re looking for pictures this sum- 
mer, and you'll come back to school 
with snapshots of which you can 
really be proud. Maybe some of them 
will even turn out to be prize- 
winners in the Scholastic-Ansco 
Photography Awards! 


ANSCO, Binghamton, N. Y. A Division of General Aniline & Film Corporation. “From Research to Reality.” 





INDEX TO VOLUME 30 
Feb. 6, 1952-May 21, 1952 


Junior Scholastic 


Note: Letters indicate month (F-Feb.; Mr-March; 
‘A-April; My-May). The first figure indicates day of 
month; the number after the dash indicates the page 
number. Ex.: F 20-6 means Feb. 20, page 6. The 
letter T following a page number means Teacher 


Edition. 


& 

Accidents: U. 8S. Accident Rate 
Up, 93,000 Died in 1951, F 20-6. 

Antarctic: British Antarctic 
Group Stopped by Argentine 
Shots, F 20-6. 

Artificial Respiration: Nielsen 
(back-pressure arm-lift) Meth- 
od, F 6-5. 

Astronomy: Guidebook to the 
Moon, A 23-7; Flying Moun- 
tains of Stone and Metal, A 
30-5. 

Atomic Bomb: Nevada Tests, My 
7-6. 

Atomic Energy: New Project in 
New York Schools, F 20-7. 

Australia: Bibliography, A 23-7T; 
Live Texas Cattle Head for 
New Ranches, A 23-6; Theme 
Article (film-unit, map), My 
q- 

Aviation: Air Force Plans 
Weather Base at North Pole 
Icecap, Mr 26-4; Automatic Jet 
Pilot, Mr 19-8; New Plane 
Combines ‘Copter, Fixed-Wing, 
Mr 12-3; Pilots Train in 
Swampy Land in Georgia, F 
6-5; World’s Airmen Given 
New Alphabet to Learn, Mr 
12-4. 

B 


Bibliography: see 
Teachers. 

Bicycles: Bicycle Court, A 2-8; 
How Safe a Biker Are You? 
A 2-8. 

Bolivia: Bibliography, Mr 26-2T; 
How We Live in Bolivia, A 16- 
11; May Nationalize Tin Mines, 
My 7-6; Tin Roof of the World, 
(theme article), A 16-7. 

Brazil: Farmers Make Hunger 
Trek to South, Mr 26-4. 

British Guiana: Tropical Treas- 
ure Chest (theme article), F 
27-6; We're American Subjects 
of the Queen (World Friend- 
ship Series), F 27-8, 9. 

Brotherhood Week: Feb. 17-24 
in U. S., F 13-5. 

Burma: Bibliography, My 7-23T; 
Theme Article (map), My 21-8. 


Cc 

Canada: Big Iron Ore Find Near 
Quebec-Labrador Border, Mr 
19-8; Canadian Will Seek Erie 
Treasure Ships, F 20-5; Iron 
Ore in Lake in Ontario, F 6-5; 
Plans Attack on Prairie Dust 
Bowl (map), Mr 5-6; Popula- 
tion Increase, My 7-6; Punkey- 
doodies Corners Has Six In- 
habitants, Mr 19-7; Will U. 8S. 
Join Canada in St. Lawrence 
Seaway (map), F 20-6. 

Circus: How We Live in the 
Circus, My 14-15. 

Citizenship Day: Congress Makes 
Sept. 17 Citizenship Day in 
U. S., Mr 12-2. 

Citizenship Quiz: F 6-19; F 20-19; 
F 27-15; Mr 5-23; Mr 12-19; Mr 
19-23; A 2-18; A 16-27; A 23-23; 
My 21-23. Semester Review 
Quiz: My 14-11. 

Constitution: see Your Rugged 
Constitution. 


Tools for 


Creative Writing: see Junior 
Writers, Scholastic Awards. 
Cuba: Cuban General Seizes 
Control of Government, Mr 
26-2; Live Texas Cattle Head 

for New Ranches, A 23-6. 
Czechoslovakia: Six Czechs Ride 
Jeep to Freedom, Mr 19-6. 


Dardanelles: Mediterranean's 
Three Gateways (map, theme 
article), Mr 5-8. 

Distribution: Bibliography, Mr 5- 
2T; Mr 19 issue. 

Dogs: Every Dog Should Own a 
Man (essay by Corey Ford), 
F 6-6; Fala, Roosevelt's Dog 
Dies, A 16-4; Half a Billion 
Dollars Goes to Dogs Each 
Year, F 6-3. 

Duncan, Ethel M.: Roads, Story 
of Transportation (play), Mr 
19-10; Thirteen States Beside 
the Sea (play for Washington's 
Birthday), F 13-6 

Dutch Guiana: Bibliography, F 
13-2T; Tropical Treasure Chest 
(map, theme article), F 27-6. 


Easter: Customs—The Bells Have 
Gone to Rome, A 2-9. 

Egypt: Bibliography, F 27-2T; 
How We Live in Egypt, Mr 12- 
8; Theme Article (map), Mr 
12-5; Trouble Spot, F 6-3. 

Eritrea: Vote to Join Ethiopia, 
My 21-6. 

F 


Floods: Missouri Flood Is Worst 
in U. S. History (map), A 30-3; 
Spring Floods Rage Over Big 
Areas in U. S., A 23-5. 

Folklore of the Americas: Snow- 
shoe Thompson (John A. 
Thompson), F 27-5. 

France: Tunisia Wants Self- 
Government, F 6-3, A 16-5. 
Free Enterprise: Johnson Makes 
the Team (pictorial insert by 

B. F. Goodrich), My 7-13. 

French Guiana: Bibliography, F 
13-2T; Tropical Treasure Chest 
(theme article), F 27-6. 


G 
Germany: Russians Offer New 
Plan for Peace Treaty, A 16-5. 
Gibraltar: Mediterranean’s Three 
Gateways (theme article), Mr 
5-8; We Live on the Rock 
(World Friendship Series), Mr 
Great Britain: Elizabeth's Coro- 
nation Is Scheduled for 1952, 
Mr 12-2; My 21-6; Elizabeth II 
Takes Throne as British Queen, 
F 20-5; George VI Dies, Eliza- 
beth Becomes Queen, F 13-3; 
Pearly King and Queen Make 
First U. S. Visit, A 2-5. 
Greece: Bibliography, A 2-24T; 
How We Live in Athens, A 23- 
10; Rugged People in a Rugged 
Land (theme article), A 23-8. 
Guianas: Bibliography, F 13- 
2T; Tropical Treasure Chest 
(theme article, map), F 27-6. 
Guidance: see Right this Way. 


Hager, Mark: Drummer Boy 


First-Aid Kit, My 1-53; Geeseb> 
play, Mr 5-20; Indoor Exercise, 
F 20-15; Raw Foods, A 2-16; 
Vegetables, F 6-17. How's Your 
Health? F 13-20, F 27-12, A 16- 
22, My 14-20. 

Helicopter: First Passenger Heli- 
copter Starts Work in Los An- 
geles, A 23-6. 

Helgoland: Returned to German 
Fisherman, Mr 19-7. 

Holland: Holland Was Made by 
the Dutch (film-story), F 13-9. 

Hyman, Helen Kandel: Tale of 


Two Fishes (radio play), A 16- 
is. 


Immigrants: New Americans 
(Spotlight on America, Tony 
Simon), F 13-14; Wetbacks Are 
Problem for U. 8S. and Mexico, 
F 27-2. 

Income Tax: March 17 in U. 8. 
Is Taxing Time, Mr 12-3. 

India: Cooking by Sun, A 30-5; 
Homeless Boys of India Helped 
by Man from U. 8.. A 3-4; 
Moving Desert Swallows Acres 
of Indian Farmland, A 2-6; 
Nehru’s Party Sweeps All: In- 
dia Election, Mr 19-7, 

Indians, U. S.: Navajo (story 

on the motion picture), 
My 7-10. 

Institute of Student Opinion 
(ISO): Poll on Presidential Can- 
didates, Mr 12-11. 

International Ice Patrol: Ice Pa- 
trol Is 40 Years Old, A 30-5. 

Iran: Bibliography, F 6-20T; 
Turns Down Plan of U. N.’'s 
World Bank, Mr 26-3; Where 
Oil and Water Make Problems 
(theme article), F 20-11. 

Iraq: U. S. Scholars in Iraq Find 
oes Sumarian Temple, Mr 


wan ‘Ore: Big Iron Ore in Can- 
ada, Mr 19-8; Deposits in Lake 
at Atikokan, Canada, F 6-5. 

Italy: Da Vinci's 500th Birthday, 
A 3-5; Opens First Subway in 
Rome, My 7-6; Tower of Pisa 
May Fall in 2151, F 20-7. 


J 


Japan: Treaty Effective as of 
April 28, My 7-5. 

Junior Writers (Creative Writ- 
ing): see also Scholastic 
Awards. A Book, poem (Penny 
Penry), F 13-18; All Around, 
poem (Don Gunter), F 27-11; 
An Old Book, essay (Ann Nor- 
ris), F 20-14; Antarctica Fan- 
tasy, essay (Ted Greenstein), 
Mr 5-18; Candles of Spring, 
poem (Jim Green), My 14-18; 
+ poem (Donna Coville), 

26-14; Caught at Dusk, 
nA (Mary Ann Miner), F 
27-11; Circus, The, poem (Diane 
Yost), My 7-51; Close of Day, 
poem (Martha Sue Meyer), My 
14-18; Clouds, poem (Gerald 
Latus), My 7-51; Clouds, poem 
(Julia Ravo), A 23-19; Cowboy, 
poem (Robert Lee Devore), A 
23-19; Feathers, poem (Merle 
Gordon), Mr 19-27; First Snow, 
poem (Alan Anderson), F 6- 
20; George Washington Bridge 
at Sunrise, poem (Carol Metz), 
F 20-14; Ghosts of the Honored 
Dead, poem (Paul Winston), 
My 14-18; I Was Scared, essay 
(Donald Bright), F 13-18; It’s 
All in the Weather, poem (Car- 
olyn Kay McKee), A 2-15; 
Lovely Shining Waterfall, poem 
(Frances Kazdin), My 14-18; 
Moon, poem (Linda Holbert), 
Mr 12-16; My Greatest Treas- 
ures, poem (Paula Drimmer), 
A 2-15; My Treasures, poem 


3-T 


(Donnalee Coritz), A 16-17; 
Night Wind, poem (Pattie 
Smillie), F 27-11; Rain, poem 
(Judy Williams), My 7-51; See- 
ing Things at Night, poem 
(Kay Lyngaar), Mr 12-16; Sil- 
houette, poem (Carol Jurell), 
Mr 12-17; Sleigh-Riding, poem 
(Patty Lou Hayward), F 6-20; 
Spring, poem (Marjorie Allen), 
A 16-17; Stream, The, poem 
(Isaac Adams), My 7-51; Sum- 
mer Time, poem (Lois Parson), 
A 2-15; Sun, poem (David 
Corson), F 13-18; Winter Art, 
poem (Bob Angevine), F 6-20; 
Wandering, poem (Alice Joan 
Blank), Mr 5-18; Wondering, 
poem (Marlene Roy), Mr 26- 
14; Wishes, poem (Barbara 
Beregowitz), Mr 19-27; Woods, 
poem (Ella Barnes), Mr 5-18; 
Words, poem (Shirley Bel- 
lamy), A 16-17. 


Korea: I Live in Korea (World 
Friendship Series), F 6-12 Ko- 
rea: 1950-52 (theme article, 
map), F 6-9; Korea-Past, Pres- 
ent, Future, F 6-10; Talks, F 
27-3, Mr 12-3, Mr 26-3; Trou- 
ble Spot, F 6-3; U. N. Teaches 
Prisoners of War How to Read 
and Write, A 2-6. 

Kreisler, Fritz: Violin Goes to 
Library of Congress, My 7-6. 


L 


Labor: Steel Seizure Declared 
Illegal; U. S. Appeals to Su- 
preme Court, My 14-6. 

Lee, Robert E.: Portrait Joins 
Grant's at West Point, F 6-4. 

Libya: Asks to Join U. N., F 


6-4. 
Lincoln, Abraham: Gettysburg 
Address, F 6-Cover; Lincoln 
Writes the Gettysburg Address, 


F 6-8. 
M 


Mediterranean Passages: Bibli- 
ography, F 20-2T; Three Gate- 
ways, Gibraltar, Dardanelles, 
Suez Canal (theme article, 
map), Mr 5-8. 

Mexico: Wetbacks Are Problems 
for U. 8. and Mexico, F 27-2. 
Money: U. 8S. Silver Coins Pass 

Yearly Test, F 27-2. 

Music: 14-Year-Old Boy Wins 
National Music Prize, A 30-4. 
Mutual Security Agency: Tru- 
man Asks 8 Billion for 1952 

Foreign Aid, Mr 19-6. 


Netherlands: Holland Was Made 
by the Dutch (film-story), F 
13-9; Queen Juliana To Be 
First Visitor in Rebuilt White 
House, F 27-3, A 2-6 

Nightingale, Florence: Recita- 
tive Play by Victor Sharoff, 
My 7-8. 

North Atlantic Treaty Organiza- 
tion (NATO): German Troops 
to Serve in West European 
Army, Mr 5-5; Leaders Hold 
Meeting in Lisbon, Mr 12-2; 
Ridgway Replaces Eisenhower, 
My 7-5; Special Stamp Issue, 

. 8. Admiral Heads 
NATO Navy, F 13-3. 

North Pole: Air Force Plans 
Weather Base, Mr 26-4. 

Norway: Develops Northern 
Provinces, My 21-fi; Leads in 
Winter Olympic Games, Mr 
5-5. 

Nye, Dorothy C. Draper: Great 
World Outside (story), F 20-8. 


°o 
Oil: Hunt for Oil in U. 8. and 
Canada, A 23-7. 
Olympics: New Stamps, My 14-6. 
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P 
Pakistan: Bibliography, A 30-2T; 
How I Live in Karachi (World 
Friendship Series), My 14-10; 


day Curfew for Girls, A 16- 
24; Younger Sisters, Mr 5-19. 
Roads: Story of Transportation 
by Ethel M. Duncan, Mr 19-10 


Jayhawk, Clyde Lovellette, F 
6-17; Mighty Maureen Con- 
nolly, A 23-17; 1951 All-Amer- 
ican H. S. Football Team, F 


Mr 19-9; Perishable: Rush, Mr 
19-15; Roads (story of Trans- 
portation, Ethel Duncan), Mr 
19-10. 


Robot: Robot Roundup, F 13-5. 

Rubber: Johnson Makes the 
Team (pictorial insert by B. F 
Goodrich), My 7-13. ‘' 

Russia: Russians Offer New Plan 


13-22; Norway Leads in Winter 
Olympic Games, Mr 5-5; On 
the Mark (Mark Workman), 
F 27-13; Side Lines, F 20-15; 
Short Shots, Mr 5-20; Mr 26-14, 


Truman, Harry S.: Not to Be Can- 
didate for Re-election, A 16-5; 
Young Reporter Tells About 
Truman's Speech, A 2-6. 


Theme Article — Pakistan 
Grows Up (map), My 14-8. 
Pan American Day: 21 American 
Republics Celebrate Friendship Tunisia: 


April 14, A 2-5. 

Paths to World Peace (Special 
Issue, Feb. 20, Part II). 

Papashvily, George and Helen: 
Kola (story), Mr 5-12. 

Philippines: Bibliography: Mr 
19-2T; Theme Article (map), 
A 2-10; We're from the Philip- 
pines, A 2-12. 

Photography (Shutterbugs): Mr 
‘5-23, Mr 12-27, Mr 19-27, A 2- 
23, A 16-24, A 30-15, My 14-21. 

Playlets (Charlotte Floyd): 
Bribe, F 13-18; Escape, My 7- 
50; Grog, A 16-17; Guillotine, 
Mr 5-18; Handicap, Mr 19-26; 
Plunder, F 20-14; Slapstick, F 
6-16; Yankee, F 27-11. 

Plays: Florence Nightingale (rec- 
itative play, Victor Sharoff), 
My 7-8; Roads (story of trans- 
portation, Ethel M. Duncan), 
Mr 19-10; Tale of Two Fishes 
(radio play, Helen Kandel 
Hyman), A _ 16-18; Thirteen 
States Beside the Sea (Wash- 
ington’s Birthday Play, Ethel 
M. Duncan), F 13-7. 

Poetry: see Junior 
Scholastic Awards. 

Population: Canadian Increase, 
My 7-6; New York Still Leads 
VU. 8. Cities, F 6-3. 

Presidential Campaign: Elisen- 
hower Coming Home; Taft, 
Kefauver win Illinois, A 23- 
5; Eisenhower, Kefauver Win 
New Hampshire Primaries, Mr 
26-2; Eisenhower Wins 60% of 
New Jersey Vote, A 30-3; In- 
stitute of Student Opinion 
Poll, Mr 12-11; 

Write-In Votes Show Eisen- 
hower’s Popularity, A 
Presidential Elections 
Rugged Constitution), F 13-8; 
President Truman Not to Be 
16-5; Taft, Ke- 
fauver Win in Wisconsin, Ne- 


Writers, 


Rico: Approves New 
Constitution, Mr 19-7. 
Puzzles: see Weekly Issues. 


Q 
Quizzes: see Citizenship Quiz. 


a 
Radio: Navy's Radio Controlled 
Talking Car, My 17-6; Plastic 
Bug with Wire Legs, Transitor, 
Mr 12-4. 
Refugees: 339,000 Have Come to 
Find Homes in U. S., A 30-4. 
Right This Way: Absent-Minded- 
ness, F 13-23; Asking a Girl to 
Dance, My 14-21; Asking for a 
Boy’s Picture, Mr 12-15; Break- 
ing Dates, Mr 19-23; Chaper- 
ones, A 23-20; Cutting-In Eti- 
quette, F 6-21; Dates and Baby- 
Sitting, A 2-20; Dates: Girl 
Greets Boy at Door, F 6-21; 
Difference in Heights, F 13-23; 
Expressing Respect for Favor- 
ite Teacher, Mr 26-15; Getting 
Date for Houseguest, A 2-20; 
Giving a Boy a Birthday Pres- 
ent, My 7-55; Going Steady, 
Mr 19-23, A 30-15; Introduc- 
tions, F 27-12; Keeping Original 
Date, Mr 5-19; Homework, My 
14-21; Length of Telephone 
Conversation, A 30-15; Offering 
to Help with Dishes-Dinner 
Guest, A 23-20; Overcoming 
Shyness, A 23-20; Parties— 
More Friends Than Party 
Space, F 6-21; Politeness, My 7- 
; Quarreling, F 27-12; Teach- 
ers vs. a Gang, A 30-15; TV 
Curfew Hours, Mr 12-15; Week- 


Saint Lawrence Seaway: 


for German Peace Treaty, A 
16-5; Volga-Don Canal to Link 
Four Seas for Russia, A 16-5. 


s 

will 
U. S. Join Canada in St. Law- 
rence Seaway? (map), F 20-6. 


Scholastic Awards (May 21 Is- 


sue): Essay—Collections Un- 
limited, first award (Peter 
Eichorn), My 21-12; Photog. 
raphy Awards My 21-10; 
Poetry — Youth, first award 
(Marcia Thomas), My 21-11; 
She'll Never Walk Alone (De- 
lores Gaines), My 21-1}; Di- 
vina Comedia, Wind Before a 
Storm, (Herbert U. Jones, Jr.), 
My 21-11; Short Story—Day in 
Darkness, first award (Mary 
Lou Raudebaugh), My 21-13. 


Science: Atoms Go to School, F 


20-7; Automatic Jet Pilot, Mr 
19-8; Big Iron Ore Find in 
Canada, Mr 19-8; Chlorophyll, 
My 7-7, My 14-7; Corncob Con- 
crete, A 23-7; Cutting Wind 
Cuts Thin, A 2-7; DaVinci’s 
500th Birthday, A 30-5; Eager 
Beavers, F 13-5; Eclipse May 
Change Mays, F 27-4; Electric 
Watch in Canada and U. S., A 
23-7; Female Frogs Find Way. 
Mr 26-4; Flying Mountains of 
Stone and Metal, A 30-5; Fresh 
Water from Salt, Mr 12-4; 
Gasoline from Coal, Mr 26-4; 
Giant Panda Lives in Chicago's 
Brookfield Zoo, A 16-6; Cover; 
Guidebook to Moon, A 23-7; 
Heat Lamps for Playing Fields, 
Mr 26-4; Hunt for Oil, A 23-7; 
Hustling Honey-Makers, A 2-7; 
Ice Patrol Is 40 Years Old, A 
30-5; Leadville, Colo. Once 
Again in Minerals Market, A 
23-7; Leaning Tower of Pisa, 
F 2-7; Lifeboats Dropped 
from Planes, Mr 5-7; Lightning 
Is Electrical Charge, French, 
Not Franklin Discovery, My 
14-7; Lignite in North Dakota, 
My 14-7; Mechanical Hand Can 
Dismantle Hailf-ton Motor, A 
2-7; Mechanical Heart, Mr 26- 
4; Mice in Rocket Set New 
Altitude Record, A _ 16-6; 
Midget Deer Disappearing, My 
7-6; More Musk Oxen, Mr 12- 
4; Musk Oxen for Vermont, A 
23-7; News About Geese, Trum- 
peters, Condors, A 16-6; Nylon 
Jackets on the Battlefield, A 
16-6; Operation Skijump at 
North Pole, Mr 5-7; Paper 
Glass, A 23-7; Plastic Bug with 
Wire Legs (transitor), Mr 12-4; 
Reindeer in Scotland, A 30-5; 
Robot Roundup, F 13-5; Scien- 
tists Discover 5,000 New In- 
sects a Year, My 7-6; Spring Is 
Here, Mr 19-8; Steep Inch 
(New Pipeline in Venezuela), 
F 13-5; Substitute Lungs, My 
14-7; Sulphur Shortage, Mr 5- 
7; Stretching Blood, A 2-7; 
Surgery by Sound, A 23-7; 
Vanishing Flamingo, F 20-7; 
Whale Meat, A 30-5; Whales 
To Be Used for Food, A 30-5; 
White Whale, F 27-4. 


Sharoff, Victor: Florence Night- 


ingale 
7-8. 


(recitative play), My 


SHAPE: see North Atlantic 


Treaty Organization. 


Sports: Best in the West, A 2- 


16; Country Boy Slaughter 
(baseball), My 14-22; Forget- 
Me-Nots, Mr 19-28; Indians 
and Giants! A 16-20; Jumbo 


A 30-13; Well Don Meineke, 
Mr 12-18. 

Spotlight on America: (Tony Si- 
mon): New Americans, F 13-14. 

Stamps: Grand Coulee, A 23-22; 
Jamaican Boy Scout Issue, A 
2-22; King Baudouin Issue, My 
7-54; Lafayette Commemora- 
tive, My 21-22; New British Is- 
sues, Mr 5-22; New French Set, 
My 7-54; Olympic Issues, My 
14-6; Special NATO Issue, Mr 
19-30; Two New U. S. Issues- 
Baltimore & Ohio & American 
Automobile Association, F 6- 
22; U. N. Half-Staff Stamp, A 
23-6; U. N.—Birthplace of 
Charter, My 21-6. 

Steel: Seizure Declared Illegal; 
U. S. Appeals to Supreme 
Court, My 14-6. 

Stories: A Monkey Rides a Pig 
(Ted McDonald), Mr 12-11; 
Drummer Boy (Mark Hager), 
A 23-12; Every Dog Should 
Own a Man (Corey Ford), F 
6-6; Great World Outside 
(Dorothy C. Draper Nye), F 
20-8; Kola (George & Helen 
Papashvily), Mr 5-12. 

Studebaker, John W.: Avowed 
Objectives (Editorial Plat- 
form), A 2-11T; Education at 
Work in a Big Business, F 6- 
18T; Teachers Make Own Plat- 
form (Evanston Twp. H. S&., 
Illinois), Mr 5-24T. 

Subways: Rome Opens Its First 
Subway, My 7-6. 

Suez Canal: Mediterranean’'s 
Three Gateways, Mr 5-8. 

Sweden: Bibliography, Mr 12-2T; 
Seeing Sweden by Boat (film- 
story-map), Mr 26-5. 

Switzerland: Bibliography, A 
16-2T; Mountain Farmers of 
Switzerland (film-story), A 30- 
7. 


T 


Teen Age Book Club (TAB): 
News (February, 1952), F 6-18; 
(March, 1952), F 27-14; (April, 
1952), Mr 26-13; (May Selec- 
tions and June Dividends), A 
30-14; Summer Reading, My 
21-20. 

Television: Transitor, Plastic Bug 
with Wire Legs, Mr 12-4; TV 
or Not TV Is Question Before 
Congress, Mr 12-3; Two Thou- 
sand New TV Stations Can Be 
Built in U. S., A 23-5. 

Theme Articles: Australia (film- 
unit-map), My 7-45; Bolivia 
(map), A 16-7; Burma (map), 
My 21-8; Egypt, Mr 12-5; 
Greece, A 23-8; Guianas—Trop- 
ical Treasure Chest, F 27-6; 
Holland (film-story), F 13-9; 
Iran—Where Oil and Water 
Make Problems, F 20-11; Ko- 
rea, F 6-9, 10; Mediterranean 
Passages, Gibraltar, Darda- 
nelles, Suez, Mr 5-8; Mountain 
Farmers of Switzerland (film- 
story), A 30-7; Pakistan (map), 
My 14-8; Philippines (map), A 
2-10; Seeing Sweden by Boat 
(film-story), Mr 26-5, 

Tools for Teachers: Australia, 
A 23-7T; Bolivia, Mr 26-2T; 
Burma, My 7-23T; Distribution, 
Mr 5-2T; Greece, A 2-24T; 
Guianas, F 13-2T; Iran, F 6- 
20T; Mediterranean Passages, 
F 20-2T; Pakistan, A 30-2T; 
Philippines, Mr 19-2T; Sweden, 
Mr 12-2T; Switzerland, A 16- 
2T 


Transportation: Chocolate Jour- 
ney From Bean to Bar, Mr 
19-18; Make It, Move It, Sell It, 


United States: 


Universal 


Venezuela: 


Washington, 


Demand Self-Govern- 
ment, A 16-5; Trouble Spot, F 


6-3. 
U 


United Nations: Birthplace of 


Charter Stamp, My 21-6; Head- 
quarters in New York Is Near- 
ing Completion, Mr 5-6; U.N. 
Half-Staff Stamp, A 23-6. 
General Assembly: Sixth Ses- 
sion Closes in Paris, F 27-4. 
Security Council: Libya Asks 
to Join U.N., F 6-4. 

Budget: How 
Much Will U. S. Spend? (news), 
F 6-3. Constitution: see Your 
Rugged Constitution. 
Department of Justice: Me- 
Grath Out, President Names 
New Attorney General, A 16-4. 
Executive Department: Should 
Ex-Presidents Become U. 8S. 
Senators? A 23-4. 

History: Great World Outside- 
Story of Albany Post Road, F 
20-8; Hero Cox, War of 1812; 
Cleared, A 23-6; Thirteen States 
Beside the Sea (play for Wash- 
ington’s Birthday), F 13-6. 
Navy: New Radio Controlled 
Talking Car, My 7-6. 

Supreme Court: Court Rules 
States May Pass Laws Requfr- 
ing Electors To Keep Their 
Pledges (news), A 23-6; Your 
Rugged Constitution, Mr 5-17. 
Military Training: 
House Sends UMT Bill Back to 
Committee (news), Mr i%-6. 


Vv 


Valentine: Verse Written in 1790, 


F 13-Cover, 5. 
Steep 
pipeline), F 13-5. 


Ww 

George: Thirteen 
States Beside the Sea (play, 
Ethel M. Duncan), F 13-7. 


Inch (new 


West Point: Lee’s Portrait Joins 


Grant's at West Point, F 6-4. 


White House: May Be Ready in 


April, F 27-3; Queen Juliana to 
Be First Visitor in Rebuilt 
White House, A 2-6. 


Words to the Wise: see Playlets. 
World Friendship Series: How 


We Live in Athens, Greece, A 
23-10; How We Live in Bolivia, 
A 16-10; How We Live in Egypt, 
Mr 12-8; How I Live in Kara- 
chi, Pakistan, My 14-10; I Live 
in Korea, F 6-12; We Live on 
the Rock (Gibraltar), Mr 5-11; 
We're American Subjects of the 
Queen (British Guiana), F 27- 
8, 9; We're from the Philippines, 
A 2-12, 
Y 


Your Rugged Constitution: No. 


16: Explanation of the Constitu- 
tion, F 6-14; No. 17: Presidential 
Elections, F 13-8; No. 18: Presi- 
dent's Powers, F 20-10; No. 19: 
Helping the President, F 27-10; 
No. 20: Supreme Court, Mr 5- 
17; No. 21: Treason Defined, Mr 
12-10; No. 22: Code of Conduct, 
Mr 19-22; No. 23: Changing the 
Constitution, Mr 26-9; No. 24 
Law of the Land, A 2-14; No. 
25: Bill of Rights, A 16-12; No. 
26: Bill of Rights (Part II), A 
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